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THE MINISTRY OF RELIGION 


Religion is more than the strenuous life. To love our God and 
our neighbor with all our might does not exhaust the gospel. 
Beyond the imperative to love is the blessing of being loved by our 
God. Duty and illumination, reformation and reconstruction are 
no substitutes for that spiritual ministration which the strongest 
and most vigorous of us daily need. 

We are not likely to be charged with raising inaction into a 
supreme religious mood, but is there not danger lest, in our militant 
idealism, our passion for social service, our search for efficiency, we 
lose that mellowness of life which comes to those who trust as well 
as serve 

We have not yet outgrown the need of those consolations of 
religion of which men used so frequently to speak. There is a peace 
of soul which passes our understanding even though we are psy- 
chologists. Fellowship with Christ will ease the yoke and lighten 
the burden of even the most unselfish social reformer. 

Christ the consoler can never be lost in Christ the king. 


Life brings to every man something more than calls to duty and 
opportunities for heroism. Sooner or later we each must face 
failure and disappointment, sorrow and suffering, deprivation and 
loneliness. Despite all men’s attempts to conceive of death in terms 
of chemical reaction, stricken hearts still mourn their dead. Nor is 
the shout of battle enough for those who listen for voices forever 
still. 

Our Christ knew the meaning of heroism in sacrificial service, 
but he knew also what it means to get peace and joy from fellowship 
with the Father. The message of his peace and the way to his 
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peace he left to his disciples. They were to share his joy as well as 
his cross. 

Religion to be anything more than humanitarianism must give 
us companionship with the God of our spirits. 

We need to pray as well as meditate; to ask God frankly and, 
if you will, naively for help and the things we need. For a god who 
cannot be prayed to and who cannot answer prayer is a very useless 
member of the fellowship of the cosmos. 

Let us learn that we not only have to work for him, but that he 
can work for us; that we not only have to be brave, but that we can 
throw ourselves like the prodigal into our Father’s arms; that for a 
Christian stoicism is as unworthy as epicureanism. 


We need to be quiet more often, lest in the bustle of our religious 
life we overtrain our spiritual selves. We need to feel the ministra- 
tion of the mountain and the prairie as well as hear the call of the 
slum and the hall of legislation. We need to feel that God can wipe 
tears from people’s eyes as well as look after social evolution and 
progressive platforms. 

We are not so superior to the men of the past as to have out- 
grown need of the comforting and the heartening of a God who is 
companion of our sorrows as well as master of fortunes and Lord of 
the kingdom for whose coming we pray and work. 

Our most human moments are likely to be those in which we 
feel the touch of dependence and weakness. However liberal may 
be our theology in such moments we need to see that the Christ who 
nerves us to sacrificial service for others also must first enrich us 
with his own peace and trust. 

For this, after all, is the gospel: God is with us to forgive 
and help us. 

All else is duty and illumination. 


THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE GOSPEL FOR 
THE SALVATION OF SOCIETY 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


Can the gospel save society? There are thousands of earnest Christians who believe 
it cannot; that the social order in which we live is so hopelessly corrupt and Satanic that 
it is idle to imagine its ever being saved. In their view the work of the church consists 
in the rescue of individuals from a ruined world and the patient endurance of evil until 
Christ returns to establish a supernatural kingdom. 

There is, also, an increasing number of men and women who believe that the social 
order must be saved by being transformed, but who believe that the gospel is altogether 
incapable of working the transformation. They look to the development of class hatred as 


the means of finally bringing about a fraternity. 

There is still a third class who believe neither in the second coming of Christ nor in 
socialism, but who do believe in the finality of success. To them the gospel is a synonym 
for weakness or a clever device which the strong have evolved for the purpose of keeping 


the weak submissive. 


The distrust of the social sufficiency of the gospel represented by these three classes is 
not to be answered by complacent rhetoric. The accompanying article, given in its 
original form at the meeting of the Baptist World Alliance, endeavors to show that all three 


classes of skeptics are mistaken. 


The gospel is not identical with an 
orthodox theology. Orthodoxy is the re- 
sult of an effort to formulate philosophi- 
cally and authoritatively what an age 
believed the gospel to be. How far such 
results have been from the simplicity 
of the New Testament any student of 
church history knows only too well. 
Orthodoxy as we find it in many a creed 
comes to us wet. with the blood of our 
spiritual forefathers and rank with the 
smoke of the stake. 

True evangelicalism is a message not 
of doctrinal precision, but of life. The 
teaching and life and resurrection of 
Jesus reveal that God is Love, and that 
the supreme good of life is to be loving, 
like God. That is the essence of the 
gospel. It is not a call to duty or an 


exposition of philosophy, but the an- 


nouncement that God can be trusted as * 


a Father, that he will help all those that 
trust him, and that consequently love is 
the finai law of life. 

The social teaching of Jesus is the 
extension of this principle. His life of 
service and his death upon the cross are 
the exposition of the gospel in his own 
individual life, and his words regarding 
marriage and wealth are its application 
to the social order in the midst of which 
he lived. But, strictly speaking, the 


gospel as the gospel has no specific social _ 


philosophy or program. Each age must 
apply to its own conditions and prob- 
lems the principle contained in the 
supreme message that God is Love, that 
sinners can be forgiven, that men can 
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trust a loving Father for their daily 
needs, and that just because God is Love 
it is better to serve and sacrifice than to 
fight and win. 


I. Why the Gospel Is Judged Socially 
Insufficient 

The three greatest objections to the 
social sufficiency of the gospel are, (1) 
the enmity between the gospel and the 
economic order, (2) the emphasis of the 
gospel on brotherhood rather than on 
justice, and (3) the perplexing commen- 
tary on the power of the gospel given by 
the history of the church itself. 


1. The Gospel v. the Economic Order 


1. The enmity between the gospel and 
economic order is by no means a modern 
discovery. All through the Christian 
centuries men have urged poverty as the 
indispensable prerequisite for holy lives 
or, as in the case of some of the Ana- 
baptists, communism. And long before 
them Jesus himself had pointed out the 
sharp distinction between the service of 
God and the service of Mammon, and 
had distinctly warned his followers 
against anxiety as to material goods. 

But the antithesis between an eco- 
nomic order which makes the creation of 
wealth superior to human well-being, and 
a call to trust in God as loving and to the 
love of men in the spirit of true fra- 
ternity, was never so manifest as today. 
It is becoming unendurable. 

The crisis of civilization lies in the 
struggle to determine who shall control 
the surplus of the economic process, and 
the gospel must flee or help meet this 
crisis. The only evangelization that will 
save the world is something more than 
the preaching of an escape from punish- 


ment to come; it is rather such a trans- 
fusion of the forces of civilization with 
the ideals of the gospel as to bring justice 
and fraternity into the economic order. » 
And that can never be accomplished in a 
single generation. Each new advance in 
civilization in heathen lands will bring 
Christianity there, as in Europe and 
America, face to face with the vastly 
more difficult problem of the socializa- 
tion of the ideals of Jesus in an industrial 
order. The conquests of the Christ will 
not be complete until he has conquered 
the control of the economic surplus of all 
lands. 

Within the last few years we have 
passed from the belief that unrestricted 
competition is a good and have begun as 
a community to regulate not only the 
financial but also the social powers of 
great corporations. Yet the complete 
triumph of the ideals of the gospel seems 
distant. While the Christian must wel- 
come every act of restraint which 
embodies even an approach to the ideals 
of the gospel, yet the fundamental differ- 
ence between supreme goods of life con- 
tinues. On the one side are those who 
make wealth supreme, and on the other is 
the gospel, making the good of humanity 
supreme. The conflict between these 
two ideals must be fought to a finish. 


2. Fraternity v. Justice 


2. The second objection to the social 
sufficiency of the gospel lies in the fact 
that, recognizing the legitimacy of this 
conflict, men are seeking victory in an 
appeal to justice, rather than to love or 
fraternity. If by this is meant they are 
seeking to give justice, their position 
would be identical with that of the 
gospel. But the struggle between the 
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classes and the masses today is not to 
give but to get justice. The motive of 
individuals in such a struggle may be 
thoroughly altruistic, but the conflict 
has long since passed the individualistic 
stage and has become a struggle between 
groups. 

Now the appeal to get justice is an 
old appeal, but at the bottom it is not 
evangelical. Jesus made this clear in his 
teaching as to non-resistance. Accord- 
ing to him loyalty to the gospel was not 
an insistence upon one’s own rights, but 
a willingness to surrender such individual 
rights for the common good. The 
appeal to justice at first sight seems far 
more powerful than this call to surren- 
der, for it can utilize an anger born of 
the sense of injustice and the violation 
of one’s own rights. But such a feeling 
leads ultimately to the appeal to force. 
Every revolution is a confession that love 
has failed to impress men with its abso- 
lute supremacy. Where men have to 
fight to get a just share of privilege, it is 
evident that other men are fighting not 
to give such privileges. 

The modern struggle between the 
classes is not in itself necessarily con- 
trolled by the gospel. In the same 
degree as it may seem unavoidable does 
it argue the insufficiency or the inability 
of the gospel to transform men’s motives 
into those of love. Many leaders of the 
present social movement have altogether 
lost confidence in appeals to altruism 
and are deliberately fomenting class 
hatred in expectation of a final struggle 
in which justice shall be gained. The 
Christian church must face this situation. 
It is not enough to say that the gospel is 
at work when individuals filled with the 
love of their kind endeavor to incite class 


warfare. Such warfare may be™ the 
court of last resort, and such individuals 
may be Christians. But war, like 
charity, argues the incomplete evan- 
gelization of the world and the very effort 


‘to stir up hatred is an expression of 


distrust in the power of love. 


3. The Imperfectly Evangelized Church 


3. The third ground of distrust of the 
social sufficiency of the gospel is the 
imperfect evangelization of that very 
body that stands for the gospel, the 
church. The history of the church is a 
sad commentary on the unwillingness of 
men to submit themselves to the ideals 
of the very Christ whom they have 
declared to be the Son of God. Nor 
need one think only of the persecutions 
of the past. There are too many 
modern churches in which are bicker- 
ings, pettiness, and quarrelsomeness 
worthy of the Corinthians themselves. 
How comes it to pass that the organiza- 
tion which looks forward so confidently 
to a share in the triumph of the ideals of 
Jesus which it claims to embody can 
indulge in church quarrels and magnify 
the ideas of rights of majorities and 
minorities over the spirit of mutual sur- 
render which is the real test of the 
regenerate life? The churches of many 
a modern city deserve the rebuke given 
by Paul to the Corinthians: “Are ye 
not carnal if ye bite and devour one 
another ?” 

The gospel is being put to the severest 
test in the house of its friends. To 
churches belong the large proportion of 
the capitalistic class, that is, those who 
have particularly enjoyed the blessings 
of the economic surplus. Rightly or 
wrongly it is believed to favor those who 
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have privileges in the social struggle. I 
believe that there has been a remarkable 
change in this particular during the last 
few years, and it is not too late to rectify 
the misinterpretations from which the 
church has suffered. But he would be 
an evil counselor who did not warn the 
churches that the spectacle of their 
quarrels over doctrinal and practical 
details on the one side, and their unwill- 
ingness to urge more distinctly upon 
their members the need of democratizing 
privilege, serves to decrease confidence in 
that gospel they profess. 
has lost its savor wherewith is it to be 
salted ?”’ If the church, the body of the 
Christ, cannot exemplify love, God will 
intrust this gospel to some other agency 
as he once transferred it from the 
Pharisees to the Gentiles. 


II. The Social Sufficiency of the 


Gospel 

Potent as are these objections to the 
sufficiency of the gospel to salvation 
I am convinced that they are due to a 
superficial estimate of the gospel and a 
confusion of orthodoxy with genuine 
evangelicalism. A fundamental diffi- 
culty with them all is an impatience 
with human nature. If the conditions 
which have been mentioned are to be 
faced frankly as liabilities, there are 
assets which are just as frankly to be 
counted. 

1. It Breeds Hatred of Injustice 

1. In the first place, there is the 
capacity of the gospel to stir in human 
hearts a hatred of all injustice and to 
nerve them to combat every institution 
that countenances injustice. 

Whatever else the eschatological 
message of Christianity may involve, 


“Tf the salt . 
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it never blinks the issue of the conflict 
between forces of oppression and forces 
of righteousness. The coming of the 
kingdom of God and the triumph of 
Christ are never set forth in the gospel 
as a simple and peaceful evolution. The 
forces of Gog and Magog must be con- 
quered by the forces of the Christ who 
came to send into the world not peace, 
but a sword. The non-resistance which 
Jesus teaches is not passive submission 
in the presence of injustice done others. 
The very Christ who taught men not to 
struggle for their individual rights fought 
the good fight of faith against the 
Pharisees who were seeking to belittle 
the people’s rights. 

There may be those who with com- 
placent optimism believe that individual 
and social evolution may be uncon- 
sciously transformed into the likeness of 
the kingdom of God. The gospel never 
contemplates any such academic victory. 
It teaches men to practice no auto- 
suggestion that men or institutions are 
better than they really are. It knows 
only too well that there are those who 
will oppress the weak until they fear to 
oppress them; that there are institutions 
in society that must be destroyed, rather 
than transformed; that there are men 
who prefer to exploit, rather than to love 
their fellows; but it teaches also in its 
wonderful messianic program that God 
himself will, through his people, put an 
end to such oppression. 

But the hatred inculcated by the 
gospel is not the hatred inculcated by 
revolutionary socialism. It is a right- 
eous hatred of unrighteousness and the 
conflict which it expects is only the last 
resort by which those men who cannot 
be induced to be loving shall be deprived 
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of the control of social forces. A gospel 
without this blood and iron in its message 
would be a message of flaccid optimism 
which would have made impossible every 
hero of the faith who subdued kingdoms 
for the sake of larger equality and 
fraternity. 


2. The Co-operative Power of the Gospel 


2. In the second place, the gospel, 
just because it is a much wider term than 
ecclesiasticism, can find its followers in 
many an institution which is not 
strictly religious. 

Indeed, it is fair to say that in the 
same proportion as the church comes 
under the sway of the gospel does it 
inspire its members to larger co-operation 
with other institutions which are seek- 
ing, in the evangelical spirit, to bring the 
ideals of Christ into social life. So 
clearly are we coming to see that those 
who are putting the principles of Jesus 
in operation are not his enemies, is that 
men are sometimes inclined to be im- 
patient in their criticism of the church. 
Sometimes they even say that the labor 
union and fraternal organizations are 
really more Christian than is the church 
itself. But such criticism is, after all, 
unfair to the new spirit which is finding 
expression in our church activities. 
Just as churches are themselves learning 
larger co-operation in spiritual and 
material service to humanity, are they 
also finding that the evangelical impulse 
is a bond of co-operation between their 
members and non-ecclesiastical move- 
ments. It is this impulse to co-operation 
that so sharply distinguishes the evan- 
gelical from the ecclesiastical spirit, and 
in it lies one of the most cogent reasons 
for believing that the gospel of love 


which can promote the work of friend- 
ly co-operation is to maintain itself 
throughout the entire social order. 


3. Ite Power to Evoke Sacrifice 


3. But even more significant is the 
power of the gospel actually to produce 
loving lives whose aim is to give rather 
than to get justice. If one looks back 
over the Christian centuries he will find 
plenty of imperfections in the church but 
he will also find that the ideals of the 
church have always been higher than the 
ideals of the times to which it belonged. 
And this superiority has been due, not to 
the fact that necessarily the church was 
more learned or better organized, but to 
the far more striking fact that it has 
sought, through the spirit of sacrifice, to 
minister to the needs of the day. True, 
the most outstanding expressions of 
this really evangelical spirit have been 
ameliorative, but he would be a most 
unfair critic who would deny that as 
long as there is sin and misery in the 
world amelioration is necessary and 
blessed. When one thinks of the sac- 
rifices Christians have made to found 
hospitals and schools, to give alms and 
many another form of helpfulness, and 
then compares such activities with those 
of non-Christian people, he sees clearly 
enough that the gospel of a loving Christ 
and a loving God has had the power to 
evoke love for men; and if it be true that 
nowadays we see the spirit of Jesus is not 
exhausted in efforts to ameliorate but 
must move over to the abolition of con- 
ditions from which misery springs, it is 
only what we should expect of a Chris- 
tian spirit that is growing more intelli- 
gent. To doubt that the gospel which 
has evoked self-sacrificing love in the 
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past is to succeed in evoking the same 
love under our modern conditions, is to 
throw history out of the window. 


4. The Corroboration of the Gospel by 
History 


4. And this conviction is deepened as 
one sees the general tendency of social 
evolution to move toward the ideal of 
fraternity which Jesus says is to mark 
the kingdom of God. Recall the won- 
derful social effects of Christian missions. 
True, the gospel has been aided by other 
forces born of Western civilization, but 
it has also been hindered by them. If 
occidental commerce were thoroughly 
Christian, oriental nations would have 
been far more completely evangelized (in 
the deepest sense of the word) than they 
are today. For the gospel itself as it 
appears in the printed page of the Bible 
and in the simplest message of the mis- 
sionary has amazing power to release 
social forces and correct social injustice. 

Nor need we look at the elemental 
triumphs of the gospel. We can follow 
the advice of the writer to the Hebrews 
and pass on to the more complicated 
evidence of social evolution. If one will 
study the history of class conflicts 
where men have fought to gain justice 
and privileges which should have been 
freely granted them, a remarkable con- 
clusion seems inevitable: Out of the 
bitter comes the sweet; out of the 
conflict has come larger fraternity as 
well as equality; out of class hatreds 
has come an appreciable approach 
toward the democratizing of privilege 
which is the social expression of the 
principles of Jesus. 

It is not merely that men have found 
that honesty is the best policy. Often 


to their surprise they have found that the 
extension of privilege is advantageous to 
all parties combined. In every struggle 
which has resulted in the extension of 
privilege the classes who have sur- 
rendered privileges have reaped such 
advantages as to be forced to approve 
their own defeat. If, as the early 
fathers so finely said, the soul is naturally 
Christian, it is just as true that social 
evolution is  teleologically Christian. 
Individuals, it is true, may lament the 
lack of privileges which their forefathers 
may have possessed, but the enriched 
social life, which has come from the 
struggle in which their interests were 
apparently defeated, has brought so 
many more opportunities that if the 
choice were possible they would not be 
ready to exchange the one for the other. 
What man of South Carolina would 
re-establish Negro slavery? What man 
of Massachusetts would re-establish the 
New England theocracy? One increas- 
ing purpose does run through the ages, 
and that purpose leads, not toward the 
development of the power of the few 
over the many, but, although not 
steadily and always with the possibilities 
of further struggle, toward that democ- 
racy of privilege which is the social 
equivalent of the kingdom of God. 
There is no reply to this argument from 
the general tendency of history except 
that drawn from the overemphasis of the 
evil born of the process. And in history 
as in tracing the course of a river, a man 
must not mistake the eddies which the 
river causes for the general direction of 
the mighty current itself. If there can 
be detected any purpose in history, it is 
toward a fraternal democracy. And is 
not this precisely what the gospel sets 
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forth in its eschatology, namely, the inevi- 
tableness of that social order in which the 
Heavenly Father is to be supreme and 
which is to be composed of those who are 
ready to treat one another as brothers? 


5. The Gospel Inculcates Faith in God 


5. Another consideration of great 
moment is one which every Christian 
must reckon as final. The gospel is 
sufficient for social salvation because it 
inculcates life in accordance with the 
character of God who is Love. 

If we hold, as hold we must, that God 
is immanent in our world, and that his 
will in some mysterious way gets ex- 
pression in the course of human events, 
our faith in him as Father will not permit 
us to believe that he will permit his 
world to escape that great process which 
is the expression of his will. The 
pessimism which sees escape for the 
world only in a cataclysm is really a 
denial of God’s presence in his world. 
We dare attempt to bring the institutions 
of the world under the control of the 
principles of love, because we believe 
that we are working with him. If the 
gospel is really a power of God unto 
salvation, it is something more than a 
power unto the rescue of individuals from 
a social order. It is the salvation of 
social evolution itself. And while this 
places upon the modern-minded Chris- 
tian a heavier burden of faith than was 
borne by his predecessors, who looked 
for rescue rather than for salvation, it is 
not as heavy a burden as that which 
would seek to isolate God from his world 
and deny that his will which rules in the 
process of the universe has abdicated in 
human history. Here we face the true 
Christian philosophy of society: the 


impossibility of the exclusion of indi- 
viduals from the influence of their social 
environments leads to the deepened con- 
viction that God must express himself in 
the life of society, as well as in the indi- 
vidual lives which are involved in society. 
For God is immanent in society. 


6. The Power of the Gospel to Evoke 
Christlike Living 

6. And finally it must be said that the 
gospel is impotent, except as it moves 
men and women to action in accordance 
with its ideals. 

Here it finds its supreme test, for love 
means sacrifice. A gospel without the 
cross is a gospel without truth and with- 
out power. Only the cross must not be 
simply the cross of Jesus but that which 
every one of his disciples takes as he 
attempts to follow him. And this 
vicarious spirit which was revealed so 
triumphantly on Calvary and in the 
tomb in the garden must be expressed 
not only in individual, but in social, 
groups aswell. The chief business of the 
church is not to make social programs, 
but to prepare men’s hearts to organize 
social advance. No other institution is 
attempting to democratize privilege by 
insisting upon surrender of privilege on 
the part of those who possess it. Other 
organizations seek to gain justice. The 
gospel nerves its followers to give 
justice. Christianity alone insists that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
It contains a call to a heroism incom- 
parably larger than the call of war. 
True evangelicalism may or may not be 
theological orthodoxy, but no man or 
group of men is actually devoted to the 
cause of Christ until they practice the 
Golden Rule in the spirit of sacrifice. 
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It is an audacious proposal which the 
gospel thus makes. The lion of the tribe 
of justice-seekers becomes the lamb of 
the God of Love. But as we recall the 
years which have passed since Jesus first 
taught and embodied this message of 
Love which, in its impulse to realize itself 
in service, stops at no sacrifice, we are 
filled with self-condemning optimism. 
The blood of the martyrs has been the 
seed of the church, and the church which 
has so imperfectly, but steadily, em- 
bodied the principles of Jesus has in turn 
taught men how to apply those principles 
with ever-increasing extension to the 
social difficulties of the day. In this 
spirit it must continue to live. The 
certainty that it will thus live is the 
fruit of our spiritual loyalty to Jesus. 

It is no spectacular service which it 
thus is called to render to the changing 
order. It is the service of love that has 
hatred and opposition only for that 
which is not born of love. It must 
carry to the world the ever-deepening 
conviction that love is the will of God, 
no matter what its embodiment must 
cost, and it must educate men into a 


sensitiveness as to the rights of others, 
until instinctively they no longer look 
upon their own things but upon the 
things of others. And if such Christlike 
spirit shall lead them to some Calvary 
of economic renunciation or Christlike 
sharing of their goods with the multi- 
tudes, the gospel will be only fulfilling its 
divine mission. For the gospel stakes 
itself upon the supremacy of love. The 
church will fulfil its mission as it trains 
the regenerate life of its members to see 
the social implication of that regenerate 
life which is begotten of a Heavenly 
Father. And as it grasps this supreme 
mission it will increasingly exhibit the 
sufficiency of the gospel for social 
salvation, not by metaphysical creeds 
but by the test of the apostle himself: 
Men will be known to love God whom 
they have not seen as they love their 
brothers whom they have seen. And 
the power of social regeneration will be 
known to be something more than eco- 
nomic efficiency or mere humanitarian- 
ism. For it will be seen to be the 
superhuman might of God who is 
bringing in his Kingdom. 


CHRISTIANITY 


AND POLITICS 


THE MODERN CHURCH AND POLITICS 


THOMAS C. HALL, D.D. 
Professor of Christian Ethics in Union Theological Seminary 


It is not quite just to the historical 
situation to call the Thirty Years’ War 
and the wars that followed the Refor- 
mation movement “religious wars.” 


Religion and even ecclesiasticism were 
only elements in an exceedingly complex 
situation. The struggle was with feu- 
dalism, and as the Roman Catholic 
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church was the most powerful and 
picturesque incarnation of feudalism, 
all the forces working consciously or 
only instinctively against feudalism were 
arrayed against her. And she in her 
turn was only the banner-bearer of the 
feudal forces. The struggle gave the 
Roman church new energy. She took 
up the work of internal reform begun 
by the Council of Constance (1414) and 
interrupted by the Reformation schism, 
and reorganized her life with most 
astonishing efficiency. The so-called 
Counter-Reformation rallied all the 
forces of feudal reaction, unified them, 
and made them distinctly conscious of 
the issues at stake. Over against this 
movement the new modern spirit was 
but feebly expressed. Protestantism 
on its theological side had taken refuge 
in a new and singularly inconsequent 
scholasticism. Its social activities were 
even less thoughtfully organized, and 
its political life was torn asunder by 
the internal conflicts between quite 
opposing interests and theories. 


The Reformation Not a Mere 
Class Movement 


To call the Reformation movement a 
“capitalist” movement, or a “middle 
class” uprising as is the habit of so- 
cialist criticism, and even of many who 
are not socialists, is too schematic. 
The political weakness of the Reforma- 
tion was that it was a revolt of the 
modern spirit as yet but dimly con- 
scious of its real meaning. 

When, then, Bacon, Rousseau, 
Hobbes, Voltaire, Locke, Milton, Hume, 
and Kant began to voice the several 
interests implicit in the Reformation 
as an intellectual movement, the scho- 
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lastic Protestant church felt she was 
being devoured by her own children. 

It must be confessed that the stand- 
ard histories treat this period far too 
exclusively as a clash of opposing 
theories. It was a clash of opposing 
material interests as well, and these 
were no more conscious of their full 
significance than were the religious and 
intellectual elements. The rise of a 
commercial class; the gradual develop- 
ment of a town proletariat; the gradual 
transference of power from a land- 
owning to a capital-owning class; the 
shifting of political powers from the 
few to the many were all factors in a 
complex situation still further confused 
by the tangled thread of colonial 
development. 

Power over persons is based finally 
upon monopoly of what others must 
have. When, therefore, the free land 
of America and later Australia was 
opened up to immigration, to that 
extent the landed monopoly was broken 
and the power of the landowning class 
was to that extent undermined. Now, 
however, the state churches of Europe, 
whether calling themselves Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, were still linked 
in their fundamental interest with 
the landowning class. The Lutheran 
churches of the various German states, 
the established church of England, the 
state churches of the smaller European 
northern powers, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, etc., all instinctively identified 
themselves with the landowning and 
land-using classes. The rise of democ- 
racy could not but be distasteful to 
such established churches. In France, 
Protestantism had been well-nigh over- 
come, and here the rise of democracy 
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became almost equivalent to the de- 
cline of the church, and the final blow 
in the separation of church and state 
was the logical consequence of the 
triumph of Republicanism. In Spain, 
Austria, and Italy the Roman Catholic 
church was regarded by the power- 
possessing class as one of the most 
useful barriers against revolutionary 
radicalism, and as such she retained 
her power over many who had lost all 
intellectual interest in her theology, or 
religious feeling for her consolations. 

It was in England where the use of 
coal and the invention of machinery, 
together with the fact of her insular 
position, saved her from the exhaustions 
of invasion, that the modern movement 
produced soonest its logical outcome. 
In the Evangelical revival the con- 
sciousness of interests opposed to the 
semi-feudalism of the Established church 
resulted in the great strengthening of 
nonconformity, and the rise of a religious 
radicalism. In Germany, however, an 
intellectual Protestantism was shaking 
itself loose from feudal tradition and 
ecclesiastical domination. Kant formu- 
lated the new spirit of Protestantism, 
with its main emphasis upon the higher 
ethical values, and its searching criti- 
cism of the foundations upon which 
authoritarian theology and ecclesiastical 
scholasticism rested, and thus prepared 
the way for a radical attack upon the 
political life and purpose of established 
Protestant churches. 


The Struggle of Protestantism with 
Political Situations 


Unfortunately these churches were 
bound hand and foot to the existing 
political situation. In the struggle for 


freedom and constitutional government 
that tore the life of Germany from 1819 
to 1870 the church played an ignoble 
and almost contemptible part. And as 
a radical socialism rose as the party of 
discontent and democracy, the church 
awoke to find herself completely es- 
tranged from the new democratic life 
in art, in thought, and in political 
purpose. The art of Germany, whether 
that of Schiller, Heine, Goethe, Wagner, 
or Nietzsche, is pagan through and 
through. The intellectual life of the 
university has become utterly estranged 
from the organized religious life of the 
church, and the greatest single political 
party in the Empire returns the ex- 
clusion of its members from the church 
by almost as sharply excluding members 
of the church from its numbers. 

The woeful fact that in all ages 
religion is identified with its temporary 
organized form has left the, Christian 
religion of the continent of Europe in 
a wild confusion. To be “religious” 
means to the average modern mind 
that one is caught in the political or 
intellectual reactionarism of Vatican 


- obscurantism or the scholasticism of a 


lukewarm Lutheranism. 


New Democratic Forces Now 
at Work 

Happily a thousand new influences 
are at work, and the individual religious 
life has never been really identified 
with the formal organized church. The 
religious life of Germany has found a 
refuge in the home, and its center is 
there rather than in the church But 
the effect of this divorce upon the radi- 
cal and democratic policies of the state 
has been in the last degree unfortunate. 
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In France the same thing has hap- 
' pened, with, however, the Roman church 
being in the place of the Lutheran. 
There, also, democracy has swept away 
from all ecclesiastical influence. The 
“church” is either actively hated, or 
contemptuously ignored by the radical 
and democratic forces. Nor is the 
situation very different in Spain or 
Italy, save only that radicalism and 
democracy are in those countries less 
well organized and self-conscious than 
in France or in Germany. The demand 
for temporal sovereignty on the part of 
the Vatican is really only a part of her 
Middle Age claim to real responsibility 
for all government as God’s representa- 
tive on earth. And the existence of a 
Roman Catholic “Centrum” party in 
Germany is one of the most unfortu- 
nate political incidents in the history 
of the imperial parliament. It has 
sharpened the existing antagonism be- 
tween democracy and established reli- 
gion, and greatly lowered the parliamen- 
tary efficiency of the legislative body. 
The natural sympathies of such a party 
are of necessity with feudalism and 
aristocratic tradition, but in its struggle 
for power it is in constant danger of 
ignoble intrigue and utterly unworthy 
political bargaining with its consequent 
demoralization and prostitution of prin- 
ciple. 
The loss of temporal power on the 
part of Rome goes on, however, steadily. 
The unification of Italy placed Rome in 
the unfortunate attitude of opposition 
to all the best national aspirations, and 
in the same way France was estranged, 
and lost to her through the separation 
of church and state now made more 
final than even in the United States. 
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The Kultur-Kampf, or struggle for state 
control of all education, cost Rome 
some of her most loyal followers in 
Germany, and the short-sighted policy 
of the Jesuit organization has produced 
a series of laws in the South Ameri- 
can republics, where no Protestantism 
practically exists, more oppressive for 
the hierarchy than in any Protestant 
country. 

Protestantism is in less danger than 
Rome of complete identification of her 
life with the fortunes of the stage of 
culture which gave her birth. This is 
in part true because Protestantism has 
touched all classes. The great divisions 
that exist have saved her from confin- 
ing herself to any one group. At the 
same time a dangerous division is a con- 
stant menace to her highest usefulness. 
The industrial class, whose labor power 
is all it has to sell, may easily grow up 
in increasing estrangement from the 
expensively organized and prosperous 
Protestant churches. 

In England the Evangelical revival 
saved the situation, and in the United 
States the Methodist and Baptist 
churches have rendered services of 
untold value. Yet it must be frankly 
recognized that there has never been a 
clear and self-consistent theory worked 
out by Protestantism of her relations 
to the political organization of the state. 
On the one hand, the churches have been 
inclined to treat salvation as an indi- 
vidual matter, unconnected with the 
political and communal life, or on the 
other to adopt the meddling and irritat- 
ing attitude of the Roman communion 
in dictating to the political state courses 
of conduct deemed favorable to the 
church life. 
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The Pressing Political Problems of 
the Church 

A thoroughly self-conscious Protes- 
tantism will have to realize clearly that 
political government is as divinely 
expedient as an ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. And that so far as lines can be 
drawn at all they must be drawn in the 
interests of the whole community. We 
must realize that organizations for 
promoting this or that type of religious 
life may demand protection of the 
community and no more. Whatever 
else is given is of grace and not of right. 
If the community cares to subsidize an 
art gallery or an orchestra or a religious 
denomination, it does so at the risk of 
some injustice to individuals; but it may 
choose to take that risk for the greater 
good. It is a matter of communal ex- 
pediency pure and simple and only his- 
tory and experience can give us a final 
answer as to the wisdom of such help. 

The difficulty at present is that all 
too easily a powerful class in the com- 
munity may tax the less powerful and 
less well-organized elements in the in- 
terests of their view of life. A really 
sturdy Protestantism, conscious of its 
real mission, will not want the support of 
any class, no matter how powerful, if 
that support is obtained by cutting it 
off from the weaker classes. 

Nor again will a sturdy and self- 
conscious Protestantism desire to ma- 
nipulate political parties for its own 
ends. It will recognize the fact that 
political parties follow, and should 
follow, lesser and more immediate ends 
than any religious organization should 
have in view. No religious organiza- 
tion is worth the name that does not 
realize its world-wide mission, and that 


to accomplish that mission it must 
work with men of good will of many 
different political opinions. Anarchists, 
Socialists, Progressive Republicans, 
Democrats, Free-Traders, Prohibition- 
ists, Single-Taxers, Syndicatists, Stand- 
pat Republicans, Populists, etc., are in 
Protestantism, and the only legitimate 
demand upon them is that they are in 
these parties sincerely believing that 
they promote ends that make for the 
kingdom of God, and that they are in 
them unselfishly to promote righteous- 
ness. Nor must Protestantism permit 
itself to be prostituted to any lesser 
political ends no matter how legitimate 
they may seem. We must forever turn 
our backs upon the political compromises 
by which so often the church has been 
tempted to gain the whole world, only 
to lose its own soul. 

Communal righteousness is the goal 
of the religious organization, but the 
economic and political means by which 
it is to be established must be left to 
individual and party decision beyond 
the control of the religious organization. 
The inspirations to self-sacrificing po- 
litical and economic activity, the main- 
taining of organization for the promotion 
of this activity, service in every field in 
which no man is busy; these things the 
past shows the church most highly use- 
ful in promoting. There is no service 
she may not render until another 
organization better equipped takes her 
place; but just as soon as another 
organization can do anything better 
because of higher specialization then 
the sooner a religious organization 
abandons the field the better. Thus 
the schools and colleges are passing to 
the state, and much humanitarian en- 
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terprise will in the same way be taken 
over by the community. 

Robust Protestantism knows no line 
between the sacred and the secular. It 
believes with Paul that all things are 
ours, and that all things are sacred. 
Its goal is not the capture of any politi- 
cal party but the spiritualizing of 
all. And by spiritualization it does not 
understand that the field of its interest 
is a future unseen world, but the present 
unseen higher values; the fruit of the 
spirit, love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meek- 
ness, and self-control: these things it 
seeks and promotes, 

The difficulty with the Roman 
Catholic position in politics is its 
claim to infallible authority, and its 
consequent lordship over the minds of 
men. Any self-conscious Protestantism 
makes no such claim. It has discovered 
that it only knows in part and sees in a 
bronze mirror very dimly. Its unity is 
not of formulated truth but of purpose 
and spirit. It realizes that the social 
changes that have taken place are very 
great, and what may be in the future 
it cannot tell. Happily Protestantism 
is not committed to any political form, 
nor does it wisely commit itself to any 
type of culture. For such Protestantism 
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the church is only human life organized 
for the incarnation of God’s holy will 
in all society. 

Roman Catholicism identified herself 
not only with the intellectual forms in 
which she took over her gospel from 
the Hellenistic world, but with its 
politics and culture. The fact now is 
that Protestantism is both too intelligent 
and politically too active to be content 
with any existing intellectual world, 
or any present political form. Roman 
Catholicism looks to the past; in- 
creasingly Protestantism is consciously 
breaking with her historic past and 
recognizing the fact that she is the 
child of hope and a Far Future. Thus 
she may become one of the great 
creative factors in the new world dawn- 
ing upon men’s vision, and in her creative 
activity awake to the fulness of her 
potential strength. She will claim again 
all life not as her dominion, but as her 
opportunity for again rendering spiritual 
service, and organizing life for worship 
and fellowship in love and righteousness. 
She will have done for all time with 
compromises for the sake of power, and 
more particularly with all political 
compromises, and will become the un- 
selfish and unchallenged inspiration to 
all good works. 


THE HAND OF THE DEAD IN JAPAN 


ERNEST W. CLEMENT 
Professor of English in First Imperial ‘‘Koto Gakko,’? Tokyo, Japan 


Professor Clement is recognized as one of the few American authorities on Modern 
Japan. As a missionary teacher and now a member of one of the state institutions of 
college grade, he has had abundant opportunity to study the great nation of which he 
writes so sympathetically. His present article explains one of those Japanese traits 
which the Western world has never fully understood. 


The tragic suicide of General Count 
Nogi and the Countess, on the eve of the 
funeral of their late emperor, now 
appropriately known as Meiji Tenno, 
was a great shock to the Western world. 
The feeling was, no doubt, largely due to 
misunderstanding of the moral purpose 
of the dreadful deed and of the motive 
which lay behind the whole social, 
political, moral, and religious world of 
Old Japan and has not yet lost its 
potency under the influence of occidental 
and Christian precepts. The Christian 
idea of the value of human life condemns 
such a deed as a terrible sin against self, 
mankind, and God, the giver of life. 
The oriental idea is that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the spirit of the dead has 
even greater influence than the living 
man or woman. “It is because of this 
faith that the Japanese soldier in battle 
never surrenders in the face of apparent 
defeat, but freely offers himself in the 
name of his emperor, that, as a god, he 
may not only be the victorious avenger 
of his country, but the object of his 
people’s unceasing worship and venera- 
tion.” This illustrates what Hearn, in 
one of the chapters of his best work, 
Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation, has 
called “the rule of the dead over the 


living.” And he added that “the hand 
of the dead was heavy; it is heavy upon 
the living even today.” 

Moreover, only a few days before that 
tragic event occurred, there was issued 
from the press the second and revised 
edition of a book which is more or less of 
a commentary on the foregoing principle. 
This book is entitled, Ancestor-Worship 
and Japanese Law, and has been written 
in English by Dr. N. Hozumi, for 
twenty-five years an active, now an 
honorary, professor of law in the 
Imperial University, Tokyo. He is also 
a barrister-at-law of the Middle Temple, 
England; and he was one of the com- 
pilers of the new Japanese Civil Code. 
A perusal of that book and of various 
newspaper and magazine discussions of 
the Nogi suicide has tempted me to 
take up the pen on the topic which heads 
this article, i.e., the despotism of the 
dead over the living in Japan. 

It is,indeed, quite interesting, in enter- 
ing upon this subject, to note that it takes 
us into many fields of human thought and 
activity—into the realms of sociology, 
political science, economics, law, ethics, 
and religion. It is, therefore, a socio- 
politico -economic-legal-ethico-religious 
topic; it is omnipresent and omnipotent. 
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The rule of the dead, especially 
through ancestor-worship as its chief 
formal manifestation, but even without 
such or any manifestation, is omni- 
present. This word is used in a double 
sense, because the two single meanings 
can scarcely be separated in this case, of 
being always present and everywhere 
present. Unless the instances in which 


radical Christian missionaries have com- - 


pelled the abandonment of this so-called 
idolatrous practice be excepted, there is 
hardly a place or time where or when the 
hand of the dead is not “heavy upon the 
living.” This is true, not only in 
private, but also in public, affairs; as 
will appear evident from the few illus- 
trations which follow. 

It is true in private affairs, i.e., the 
affairs, not merely of an individual, but 
also of a family. In every Japanese 


house there are two sacred places: the. 


Shinto god-shelf and the Buddhist altar 
(on a shelf); and before these the mem- 
bers of the household make daily 
obeisance according to rites prescribed by 
each cult. It must be kept in mind, 
that, while New Japan recognizes the 
rights of an individual under certain 
circumstances, in Old Japan the indi- 
vidual was swallowed up in the family, 
the clan, and the nation. Therefore, 
ancestor-worship was carried on, not by 
the individual, but by the family, the 
clan, or community, and the nation. 
There are both regular and special 
times for ancestor-worship. The regu- 
lar times included sacrifice-days, sacri- 
fice-months, and sacrifice-years, which 
were not often the same in Shinto and 
Buddhist ceremonies. According to 
Shinto, house-worship should be cele- 
brated on the anniversary day of the 
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death each month, especially the anni- 
versary month, in the following anniver- 
sary year: first, fifth, tenth, twentieth, 
thirtieth, fortieth, fiftieth, and hun- 
dredth years, and after that every fifty 
years. According to Buddhism, such 
ceremonies would take place every 
seventh day until the seventh seventh, or 
forty-ninth, day and in the first, 
third, seventh, thirteenth, seventeenth, 
twenty-third, twenty-seventh, thirty- 
third, thirty-seventh, forty-third, forty- 
seventh, fiftieth, and hundredth years, 
and after that every fifty years. More- 
over, there are three general ceremonial 
dates for offering sacrifices to the spirits 
of ancestors, both at home and at the 
graves. These are the festivals of the 
spring and fall equinoxes and the 
famous Bon festival of the seventh 
month; and they continue for several 
days. From this paragraph it will be 
quite evident that it is no small or easy 
task to keep track of the calendar of 
the dead. 

But there are also special times for 
ancestor-worship, of which Dr. Hozumi 
has cited the following examples: 


When a young student goes to Europe or 
America to pursue his studies, when a 
soldier sets out on a campaign, when an 
official is sent abroad on some government 
mission, or when a merchant undertakes a 
long journey on business, he invariably visits 
the tombs of his ancestors in order to take 
leave of them. 

And, to do this, it may be necessary 
to spend much time and money on a 
long trip to a distant place. And Dr. 
Hozumi sums it all up as follows: “In 
fact, the worship of the spirits of ances- 
tors forms a part of the everyday life of 
the people.” 
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“It is also true that the hand of the 
dead is heavy upon the living in public 
affairs. There are, for instance, thirteen 
great festivals and eight small festivals,* 
with fixed ceremonies of worship of 
ancestors, in the imperial house. Almost 
all of these great festivals and two of the 
small festivals are kept as national 
holidays; but they must be scrupulously 
observed as occasions for ancestor- 
worship by the members of the imperial 
family and by certain officials. There- 
fore, Dr. Hozumi infers that “‘it will be 
readily seen that the worship of the 
imperial ancestors is the national wor- 
ship.” 

The rule of the dead is practically 
omnipotent in Japan. The regulations 
for the observances in honor of the 
deceased must be rigidly carried out in 
every little particular. To break one 
point of that law is a great sin. More- 
over, such observances, whether domes- 
tic, communal, or national, must take 
precedence of all else, no matter how 
important or urgent. Personal con- 
venience, pecuniary expense, value of 
time, business contingency, professional 
duty, considerations of health, every- 
thing, must be sacrificed to the demands 
of the ancestral rights and rites. “The 
happiness of the dead depends on the 
respectful and loving service of the 
living; and the happiness of the living 
depends on the due fulfilment of pious 
duty to the dead.” Vergil’s pius 
Aeneas could very easily find a place in 
the pantheon of national heroes in Japan. 
Although he lost his wife, he saved his 
aged father; although he basely deserted 
Dido, he carried his household Penates 
with him to re-establish his familia in 
Italy. 

1See pp. 34-47 of Dr. Hozumi’s book. 


The political phases of this rule of 
the dead in Japan are quite interesting, 
because they set forth the strength in 
Japan of the old doctrine of “the divine 
right of the king.” Although Charles I 
of England paid with his life the penalty 
of insisting too vigorously and practically 
upon the exemplification of that theory, 
no Stuart ever even dreamed of the 
‘applications to which it could be put in 
Japan. And, if Charles Stuart had been 
a Japanese, he might have saved his 
neck and still have satisfied the anti- 
Royalists! 

The connection between ancestor- 
worship and government in Japan 
appears in several words. Matsuri- 
goto, meaning literally “worship-affairs,”’ 
is a common term for “government” or 
“rule,” Seiji-hajime, meaning literally 
“state affairs—Commencement” takes 
place on January 4 and “consists in the 
emperor receiving from his ministers the 
report of the affairs of the Great Shrine 
[Shinto] at Ise.” There is an old 
expression, quite common, Saisei-itchi, 
which means “worship [and] govern- 
ment-unity”; and an old Chinese ex- 
pression is true also in Japan, that the 
great “affairs of state are worship and 
war.” Even the modern constitution of 
Japan formally recognizes the imperial 
ancestors and has produced a “tri- 
partite” system, which Dr. Hozumi calls 
“theocratico-patriarchal-constitutional- 
ism.” This is another instance of “the 
curious blending of the past and pres- 
ent” which “is one of the most striking 
phenomena of Japan.” Dr. Hozumi 
presents still another illustration, as 
follows: 

To the Western eyes, the sight must 
appear strange of a Japanese family inviting 
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their relatives through the medium of the 
telephone to take part in a ceremony of this 
nature. Equally incongruous may seem 
the spectacle of members of a family, some 
of them attired in European, and others in 
native, costume, assembled in a room 
lighted by electricity, making offerings and 
obeisances before the memorial tablet of 
their ancestor. 


But, with reference to the constitu- 
tion, Dr. Hozumi is able to state “from 
personal knowledge” that Ito was very 
careful in its preparation “to reconcile 
and bring into harmony the traditional 
character of the government, based on 
the cult of the imperial ancestor, with 
the most advanced principles of mod- 
ern constitutionalism.”” When Japan 
adopts, she adapts. 

It is rather interesting to note how 
the rule of the dead is still recognized in 
the new Civil Code, in which “the East 
and West, the past and the present, 
meet.” In the revision of the Civil 
Code in those modern days, although 
recognition of individual rights' is 
granted under certain circumstances, it 
was not possible to break at once with 
the old customs. Therefore, while occi- 
dental or cosmopolitan influences were 
quite strong in the sections relating to 
the laws of obligations and movables, 
national customs influenced the laws of 
family and succession. For instance, 
the Japanese family law rests upon the 
two bases of house and kinship; of 
which the house “is a legal entity 
originally founded on ancestor-worship,” 
and degrees in kinship are connected 
with not merely distance of blood- 
relationship but also family rank. This 
double standard has more or less affected 
the provisions of the new Civil Code 
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concerning adoption, succession, abdica- 
tion, divorce, etc. 

There is likewise an economic aspect 
to this rule of the dead in Japan. The 
despotism of the “family” (which has a 
broader meaning than in America or 
England) may be utilized to keep in 
hereditary labor or business or profession 
one who is not well fitted to continue 
therein. On the other hand, this same 
iron bend of the family may be useful in 
keeping unworthy individuals from be- 
coming burdens on society. Again, 
family traditions may be so conservative 
as to hinder, if not actually prevent, the 
proper development of an occupation, a 
business enterprise, an industry, or some 
other economical institution. But the 
tyranny of the family may also be 
invoked to check injurious competition 
and either to establish or to check 
monopoly. And even the tendency to 
nationalize industries by establishing 
government monopolies seems to be an 
application of the same idea to the 
state; for the empire of Japan is really 
little more than a big family. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell at 
much length upon the social phases of 
this rule of the dead, as they have already 
been suggested by what has been written 
above. They are most evident in such 
matters as marriage, divorce, adoption, 
and the dissolution thereof, and succes- 
sion. The rule of the dead appears also 
as the basis of the graded system of 
relationship. And, as Hearn says, 
“though ancient social groupings have 
been officially abolished, regroupings of a 
corresponding sort have been formed, 
instinctively, throughout the country 
districts.” And that is where this form 
of despotism still remains supreme, 


t The Japanese word for “right(s),” kenri, was coined in the year 1868. 
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where “family and public sentiment are 
.Still more potent than law.” Moreover, 
the old patriarchal and _ hierarchical 
organization of society has left its mark 
in “prescribed rules for dress, diet, and 
manner of life” and the strict con- 
ventionalisms of language. Honorifics 
and humilifics have been multiplied and 
carefully graded; and this stern etiquette 
of language and deportment has de- 
scended to the present. 

But “manners are morals and eti- 
quette is ethics,” especially in Japan. 
The ethical aspects of this ancestral 
domestic despotism are very significant. 
Moral standards become quite differ- 
ent. Filial piety naturally occupies a 
loftier position than in Western ethical 
systems: it is, for instance, considered a 
higher virtue than personal chastity, so 
that a daughter is not wicked but 
righteous who devotes herself to a life 
of shame to support her family. Reck- 
less bravery, suicide rather than surren- 
der, suicide like that in the Nogi case— 
all these are not vices but virtues. 
Politeness, likewise, may be a higher 
virtue than truth; so that to be rude is 
a worse sin than to tell a lie. And “the 
supreme crime” is to neglect or forget 
the duties owed to one’s ancestors, 
domestic or national. The ancient 
morality, which has not yet entirely lost 
its power, “consisted in the minute 
observance of rules of conduct regarding 
the household, the community, and the 
higher authority.”” Therefore, the hand 
of the dead is heavy over the living in 
Japan even today in the field of ethics. 

If we examine this subject from the 
religious point of view, we see, first, that 
the rule of the dead was an important 
element of Shinto (if that cult can be 


called a religion). Next, we find that 
this rule of the dead, with its forms of 
ancestor-worship, was accepted by 
Buddhism in Japan. Thus domestic, 
communal, and national worship of 
ancestors became a kind of religion to 
the Japanese and is losing power chiefly 
or only where the most radical Christian 
influence prevails. This religion is a 
kind of “spiritualism,” by which, accord- 
ing to Japanese ideas, “the spirits of our 
ancestors” are the guiding and ruling 
forces of the lives of the living. The 
suicide of General and Countess Nogi 
was not cowardly or immoral, but was a 
loyal and religious act, which has made 
them not only heroes but also “gods.” 
There is a good deal of truth in the state- 
ment that “the combined forces of the 
living and the dead (but the living under 
the direction of the dead) are the rulers 
of modern Japan and the shapers of its 
destinies.” 

One natural inference from the fore- 
going discussion is that the Japanese are 
not so inclined as occidentals to distin- 
guish carefully between the “secular” 
and the “religious.” They need to have 
impressed upon them the profound 
meaning of Christ’s wise instructions to 
render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” 

And in this connection, a query arises 
concerning the meaning of the word 
“worship” in connection with ancestors. 
There is not much doubt that, in the 
minds of the uneducated masses, their 
ancestors are really “gods,” whom they 
worship much as Christians worship only 
God. But it is not so with the educated 
classes, by whom the word is used in that 
connection much in the sense in which 
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Carlyle used it in “hero-worship.” Dr. 
Hozumi says: “If ancestor-worship is, 
as maintained in this book, the extension 
of love and respect to distant forefathers, 
the manifestation of this love and respect 
in a certain harmless way may be re- 
garded as a realization of the Fifth Com- 
mandment to honor the parents.” 

The points discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs might have been treated in 
greater detail; but they seem to be 
sufficiently established by what has been 
written. The hand of the dead is still 
heavy in Japan, because the family is 
the social unit and is dominated by 
ancestor-worship, formal or informal. 
Percival Lowell has said that “the 
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Empire is one great family; the family 
is a little empire.’ But the imperial 
despotism of the family has been 
weakened considerably by the increased 
and increasing power given to the 
individual. The unwritten law of long- 
established social customs may hold its 
own for some time against the written 
laws of the new codes. But the social 
customs are gradually changing under 
the influence of individualistic ideas and 
will come into harmony with the legal 
enactments. The individual will honor 
his father and mother and ancestors, and 
will also himself receive due honor. 
The dead will be found to be less useful 
than the living in Japan. 


THE MYSTICISM OF JESUS AND OF PAUL 


JOHN W. BUCKHAM 
Professor of Christian Theology in Pacific Theological Seminary 
Berkeley, California 


Professor Buckham’s discussion is timely. We are in danger of coming to regard 
the New Testament as a mere field of criticism. How vast a mistake that would bel 
Let us come back more earnestly to a vitally religious point of view and see that whatever 
we may learn about Jesus and Paul, they and their own experiences of God are 


immeasurably precious. 


I 

It is a question of very pressing and 
vital moment how far Christianity is a 
mystical religion. To answer it we 
must first go back to its founder and his 
earliest interpreters. Unless the spirit 
and principles of mysticism are found in 
Jesus we cannot rightly call Christianity 
a mystical religion. If mysticism is an 
alien strain inducted into the religion of 


Jesus it cannot command the unreserved * 
support of his disciples. 

When we approach Jesus with the 
measuring wand of mysticism, we are 
not left long in doubt as to the positive 
character of the result. Evidences of 
the presence of the mystical in Jesus are 
undeniable, even in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. One can hardly think of him at all 
without feeling his intimate mystic sense 
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of the Divine Presence. He seems to 
have lived enwrapped and infilled with 
the consciousness of God as the very 
habit and atmosphere of his mind. His 
hours alone on the mountain and in the 
desert and garden his disciples recognized 
as sacred seasons of communion with his 
Father. His words reveal the reality of 
this communion, in their very reserve as 
well as in their disclosures. Of all God- 
enveloped and impelled men, Jesus 
stands foremost, so close in his vital 
intimacy with God that generations of 
his followers have agreed with his 
immediate disciples in giving him the 
title, the Son of God, and have found 
that none too daring a saying: “No 
man knoweth the Father but the 
Son.” 

Jesus’ attitude toward truth is also 
distinctly mystical. He teaches that 
God is known immediately, by inner 
vision. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” And, as if to 
show that the inner eye is to him only a 
symbol, he makes similar appeal to the 
inner ear. ‘He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.” The childlike heart is 
requisite for entering the kingdom. It is 
a kingdom of mysteries, which it is given 
unto the disciple to know. Things hidden 
from the wise and prudent are revealed 
to its initiates. He has mystic visions— 
Satan falling as lightning from heaven— 
sudden floods and sunbursts of rejoicing; 
“Tn that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit.” 

Nature is seen by Jesus in a mystical 
light. The seed, the tree, the flower, the 
bird are bearers of divine meanings and 
messages. Indications, sometimes clear 
and definite, sometimes subtle and sug- 
gestive, of Jesus’ sensitiveness to the 
spiritual side of nature are giving rise to 
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such tender and beautiful interpretations 
of his nature mysticism as Lanier’s 
“Ballad of Trees and the Master.” 

Parable and paradox, the two 
methods by which Jesus unveils the 
mysteries of the kingdom, are both 
essentially mystical methods of teaching 
truth. Both suggest a meaning “far 
more deeply interfused.” With the 
importance of the parable in Jesus’ 
teaching we have long been familiar, but 
the significance of his constant use of 
paradox is just beginning to make its 
due impression. Chesterton has empha- 
sized it by means of his customary 
brilliant use of the same method. The 
late Professor Castor, one of the fore- 
most of the younger New Testament 
scholars of America, left as his principal 
contribution to New Testament inter- 
pretation a striking paper upon this 
subject, published in the Biblical World, 
in July, 1912, in which, after quoting 
from Chesterton, he writes: 


Through the very texture of the teaching 
of Jesus runs this paradoxical element. The 
gospels bristle with contradictions. Any 
careful reader who looks there for moral 
guidance finds himself confronted with two 
radically different attitudes toward life. 
Side by side with a renunciation of the 
world, as stern as that of an Indian yogi, 
is a childlike joy in life as simple as that 
of which Wordsworth sang..... The 
example of Jesus is an everlasting witness 
to us that the two sides may be harmonized 
in personal experience without neglecting 
either phase. His life was, as Chesterton 
saw, a superhuman paradox where opposite 
passions blazed side by side. The moral 
supremacy of Jesus is not in any merely 
negative sinlessness but in the perfect 
balance of these great antinomies of char- 
acter. 
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It is only the mystic who dares to trust 
paradox as Jesus trusted it, because it is 
only he who fully realizes the limitless 
and ultimate harmony of truth. 

The central place of love in Jesus’ 
character and teaching is the final evi- 
dence of his mysticism. He makes love 
the culminating commandment, as well 
as the spring and motive of his sacrificial 
life. Here, as Professor Castor points 
out, is the solution of his paradoxes. 
Here, too, is the secret of his power. He 
loved greatly. Mysticism can claim no 
monopoly of love, but it can claim re- 
liance upon love, “the love of love,” as 
a characteristic mystical doctrine and 
practice, and in this Jesus was pre- 
eminent. 

That Jesus was deeply and vitally 
mystical, then, can hardly be open to 
question. As Burkitt has finely said, 
“It is not as a philosopher, but as a 
Prometheus that we worship Christ— 
the man who came down from heaven to 
give men the Divine Fire.”* And yet, 
when the direct question is asked: ‘Was 
Jesus a mystic ?”’ one hesitates to put the 
label upon him, just as one hesitates to 
put any label upon him. He is too 
great to be classified. He was quite as 
great ethically as mystically. One might 
call him an ethic, just as truly as a 
mystic, so intensely ethical was his life 
and teaching. Indeed here is one great 
secret of the supremacy of Jesus; he 
united, as no other has ever done, 
mysticism and ethics, morality and 
religion. And one should add that in 
him both were thoroughly rational. It 
was a mystic, yet far more and greater 
than a mystic, who being lifted up draws 
all men unto himself. 


* The Interpreter, TX, No. 1, p- 35+ 
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Thus Jesus affords us the most nor- 
mal mysticism in the entire history of 
religion. It has a depth and strength 
and steadiness that cannot be paralleled. 
It is non-ascetic, non-speculative, non- 
ecstatic. One saying, alone, of his is 
sufficient to indicate the extraordinary 
poise and normality of his mind: “Be 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” 
Here are parable, paradox, ethic, ration- 
ality, mysticism condensed in a single 
sentence replete with both common- 
sense and super-sense, sagacity and 
charity. 

The eschatological strain in Jesus, if it 
were as controlling as Schweizer and 
others would have us believe, would 
indeed enhance the mystical element in 
him but at the cost of sanity. It would 
yield not only an interim ethics but an 
interim mysticism, neither of which is 
true to the firmer lines of the portrait 
drawn in the gospels. 


II 


Since there was so much of the 
mystical element in Jesus it need not 
surprise us to find even more in his first 
and greatest interpreter. Paul was an 
amazingly many-sided man. It is not 
strange, therefore, that other sides, 
particularly the dogmatic and argumen- 
tative, have obscured that deeper quality 
in which we are now beginning to find 
the real secret of his personality—the 
mystical. The recent turning of New 
Testament students toward “Paul the 
Mystic” is perhaps the most significant 
step in New Testament study. It opens 
the way toward a profounder and more 
spiritual conception of Christianity than 
the church has ever reached. 
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The present emphatic recognition of 
the mystical element in Paul was an- 
ticipated by James M. Campbell in his 
discerning volume, Paul the Mystic, and 
to a certain degree by Weinel in his Paul, 
in which he quotes Nietzsche’s compari- 
son of Paul and Madam Guyon. Even 
Johannes Weiss, in his Preaching of Jesus 
concerning the Kingdom of God, admits 
that in Paul “the eschatological tension 
is strongly counterbalanced by his 
Christ mysticism.” But it remained for 
Reitzenstein, Adolf Deissman, Kirsopp 
Lake, and especially Percy Gardner, to 
bring out more clearly the mysticism of 
the great apostle, particularly in its 
relation to the mystery religions of his 
time. Deissman calls the apostle “ein 
Klassiker der Mystik und der niichternste 
Praktiker zugleich.”” Lake, in his The 
Earlier Epistles of Paul, does not discuss 
the mysticism of Paul so much as that of 
Christianity itself, which he pronounces 
a mystery religion. “Christianity has 
not borrowed from the mystery religions 
because it was always, at least in Europe, 
a mystery religion itself.” 

Professor Gardner, in his The Reli- 
gious Experience of Saint Paul, after 
tracing the relations of Paulinism to the 
mystery religions, concludes: 

Thus the Christianity of Paul is im- 
pressed and deeply impressed by many of 
the marks which are regarded by modern 
critics as the most noteworthy character- 
istics of the mystic cults of the Hellenic 
world.? 

He points out, however, the following 
important distinction: 

We have no reason to think that those 
who claimed salvation through Isis or 


tP. ars. 2P. 89. 
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Mithras were much better than their 
neighbors. They felt secure of the help of 
their patron deity in the affairs of life and of 
the future world; but they did not therefore 
live at a higher level. But in the view of 
Paul those who became part of the body of 
Christ put off all sin and evil doing. The 
spirit of Christ dwelt in them, leading them 
to all things pure and lovely and of good 
report.3 

These brief allusions to the recent 
literature of Paulinism will serve to 
indicate how general and full of import 
is the present emphasis upon the 
mysticism of Paul. Not that the older 
insistence upon his intellectualism has 
been abandoned, or that eschatologists, 
like Sweitzer, have ceased to claim him. 
But Reitzenstein carries our conviction 
with him when, in reply to Sweitzer, he 
says of Paul: 43 

In his mysticism, in the absolute sur- 
render of his whole being and life, I feel there 
is a depth of personal love which I cannot 
explain adequately on psychological prin- 
ciples, by mere messianic hopes and an 
eschatological idea.4 


Ill 


Turning now to a closer study of the 
apostle for ourselves, we find in him three 
very striking evidences of mysticism. 
The first is his recognition of distinct 
grades, or stages, of spiritual truth. 
Beginning his work in Corinth, he deter- 
mined not to know anything among 
them save Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
But this, he proceeds to state with all the 
clarity and vigor which characterize 
him, is not the deeper truth (wisdom) 
which he has for full-grown men. The 
higher wisdom is a hidden mystery, 

3 Ibid., p. 87. 


4 Zeitschrift fiir neuestestamentliche Wissenschaft. 
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foreordained before the worlds unto our 
glory. Then follows that remarkable 
passage on the nature and revelation of 
spiritual truth which will ever remain the 
most profound and luminous word upon 
the subject in literature, closing: 


Buthe that is spiritual judgeth all things, 
and he himself is judged of no man. For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord that 
he should instruct him? But we have the 
mind of Christ. 


The second evidence of mysticism is 
one of less intrinsic worth, but abso- 
lutely conclusive for the psychologist, 
i.e., Paul’s susceptibility to vision, or 
“trance.” Besides that of his conver- 
sion, the principal experience of this kind 
which the apostle relates is that found in 
the twelfth chapter of the second letter 
to the Corinthians. So typically mys- 
tical is this experience, with its loss of 
consciousness, its ecstasy, its unspeak- 
able words, that it at once places Paul 
indubitably among the mystics. Yet 
we shall do well to remember that such 
“incursions” are far too subordinate and 
isolated in Paul’s self-revelation to color 
very greatly the deeper and saner 
mystical experience of which they are 
but incidents. 

Richest and most characteristic by 
far, as an expression of Paul’s mysticism, 
is the experience, so fundamental and 
determinative in his life and thought, of 
the Christ “mystery.” What did the 
apostle mean by the gospel mystery to 
which he refers with so much confidence 
and reverence? Gardner interprets it 
as follows: 


tI Cor. 2:7; Col. 1:27; Eph. 1:9; 3:9. 


The mystery of Paul was a sacred but 
secret belief in the existence of a spiritual 
bond holding together a society in union 
with a spiritual Lord, with whom the 
society has communion and from whom they 
received in the present life safety from sin 
and defilement, and in the world to come life 


everlasting.? 


Doubtless this is a true account of 
Paul’s mystery as far as it goes. But is 
this all? The “mystery” is something 
more than a belief. The “bond” im- 
presses most readers of Paul as more 
intimate than this and as primarily 
individual and only secondarily social. 
Dr. McGiffert comes nearer to the heart 
of the apostle’s mystery when he says of 
it, “The result of the divine indwelling 
is not simply union but identity. It is 
not that the man and Christ are brought 
into intimate association, but that they 
become one.”’3 But even this interpre- 
tation fails to represent the full idea of 
mystery which is in the apostle’s mind 
when he writes of what “has been hid 
from the ages and generations but now 
is made manifest, which is Christ in you 
the hope of glory.” Does he not thus 
imply an unrecognized Christ indwelling 
in devout souls as such—the soul of 
goodness at the very core of their self- 
hood—now at last in the end of the ages 
identified, interpreted, fulfilled, in the 
revelation of Jesus Christ? At all 
events this is a conception which we 
find prevailing among many of the later 
Christian mystics. How far they drew 
it from Paul, how far from Platonism or 
Stoicism, how far from their own specu- 
lative insight, it is difficult to tell. 


2 The Religious Experience of Saint Paul, p. 79. 
3 “Mysticism in the Early Church,” American Journal of Theology, X1, No. 3, p. 407- 
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William Law, for one, connects this 
mystic conception of Christ with the 
teaching of Paul. In his Spirit of 
Prayer he writes: 


It is the language of Scripture that Christ 
in us is our hope of glory, that Christ formed 
in us—living, growing, and raising his own 
Life and Spirit in us—is our only Salvation. 


Contrasting this with the conventional 
idea he continues: 


For this holy Jesus that is to be formed 
in thee, that is to be the Savior and new Life 
of thy soul, that is to raise thee out of the 
darkness of death into the light of Life, and 
give thee power to become a son of God, is 
already within thee, living, stirring, calling, 
knocking at the door of thy heart. 
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Doubtless there is a temptation, 
against which we should be on guard, to 
press the implications of this Christ mys- 
tery of Paul too far; yet we cannot blind 
ourselves to its limitless suggestiveness. 

The mysticism of Paul differs from 
that of Jesus. It is less calm and clear 
and steady. It is less closely associated 
with nature. It is more speculative and 
vehement. But it shares the same spirit 
and principles. It is kindled at the same 
altar. In fact, it is so closely attached to 
Christ that it unites him, as a revealing 
personality, with the Father and Spirit 
as source and object of mystic knowledge 
and faith, and thus guides and influences 
the entire development of Christian 
mysticism. 


THE SONG OF SONGS—A SECULAR POEM 


JOSEPH D. IBBOTSON, Jr. 
Instructor in Hebrew in Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. 


The fascination of Canticles for stu- 
dents of Hebrew literature is evidenced 
by the large library of expository works 
that has grown up around it, and the 
scores of interpretations that have been 
put forward in the effort to explain it. 
These many interpretations fall into two 
classes, allegorical and literal. The 
former are now given up by Prot t 
scholars, and need detain us et 
moment. The allegorical treatment\ of\ 
the Song began among the Jews as eatly 
as the first century of the Christian era. 
They believed that it set forth the love 
of Jehovah for Israel, and ultimately 


that the whole history of the chosen 
people could be discovered in its pages. 
I have tried to picture to myself the man 
who first devised this reading of the 
Song of Songs. He must have been 
something of a recluse, narrowly eccle- 
siastical in his mental habits, unused to 
secular ways of thinking, convinced that 
the Jews are God’s favorites, habituated 
to the thought of God as Israel’s wedded 
Lord and Lover, familiar with the subter- 
fuge of allegorical interpretation, hope- 
less of accounting for the supposed 
Solomonic authorship of the book in any 
other way, and quite destitute of a sense 
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of humor. So fantastic an exegesis 
could have been taken over from the 
Jews by Christians only in an age when 
religion found expression through unreal 
and fantastic metaphors. It persisted 
through so many centuries because some 
kind of religious significance had to be 
given the book, and because there have 
always been enough people who can say 
after Tertullian, “Credo quia impos- 
sibile est.”” But it is astounding that 
many generations of Christian people 
have allegorized certain parts of the 
book without a shudder; for instance, 
that they have thought of Jesus as 
praising his church under the figure of 
a woman and saying to her: “The 
turnings of thy thighs are like jewels, 
the work of a cunning craftsman; thy 
navel is like a round goblet, wherein no 
mingled wine is wanting; thy belly is 
like a heap of wheat, set about with 
lilies; thy two breasts are like two fawns 
that are twins of a doe.” 

Within the last century or so it has 
been fashionable to regard the Song of 
Songs as a little drama that sets forth 
a love-affair of that much-experienced 
man, King Solomon. The hypothetical 
drama consists in the main of speeches 
that pass between the king and a beauti- 
ful young woman, a country maiden 
from the northern village of Shunem, 
who has been brought to the harem in 
Jerusalem. She responds to Solomon’s 
flatteries and endearments by no word 
of denial, but emulates him in the ex- 
travagance of her speech. From time 
to time a Chorus of “daughters of 
Jerusalem”—harem ladies, it is sup- 
posed—interrupts with further praise 
of Solomon, or praise of the country 
girl, which may be construed as ironical. 
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It is assumed by some of the inter- 
preters that the heroine loves a peasant, 
who is indeed unnamed and absent;- 
that all her replies to Solomon are really 
meant for the invisible peasant. While 
she is at the court, she pines for her 
shepherd lover, recounts to the unsym- 
pathetic, jealous ladies of the harem 
her nightly dreams about him, indulges 
in reminiscences of her happy inter- 
course with him in the past, and holds 
imaginary conversations with him, heed- 
less of the sneers of the “daughters of 
Jerusalem.” The last scene, in which 
the Shulamite maiden appears, happy 
with her lover in her old home, points 
the convenient and desired moral of the 
tale: faithful love is a lightning-flame, 
indestructible and unquenchable; it 
resists the allurements of the royal 
court, and finds its happiness in a vine- 
embowered cottage. 

There are insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of this explanation of the 
Song of Songs. No Semitic drama is 
known to have existed. From Palestine 
to Babylonia the Semites had no theater, 
no stage. The Song cannot be a primi- 
tive folk-play, for it is utterly unlike all 
known dramas of that kind; ‘“closet- 
drama” is out of the question. The 
book contains no divisions into scenes, 
no stage-directions, no list of persons, 
and no indication of the speakers. 
Regarded as a drama, it is without 
action, without beginning, and without 
an end. The talk gives us no certain 
information about the dramatis per- 
sonae, their relations with one another, 
or the issue of their talk. The book 
contains some 400 short lines, and can 
be read through slowly in Hebrew in 
half an hour, and yet it must be divided 
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into a large number of very short scenes. 
Grant a Hebrew stage, could the spec- 
tators have understood what was pro- 
ceeding on the stage? The frequent 
changes of scene are, from our point of 
view, quite unnecessary, except that 
the “play” is meaningless unless so 
divided; but did the Hebrew stage 
supply the machinery by which such 
rapid changes could alone have been 
rendered intelligible ? 

The pretty story of faithful love 
which the dramatic interpreters of 
Canticles have imagined is itself quite 
impossible. It mixes with ancient cus- 
toms of the East the most modern 
notions about the relations of the sexes. 
How strange a harem is this of Solo- 
mon’s! The ladies of the harem, who, 
by the way, are anomalously called 
“daughters of Jerusalem,” go in and 
out at will. The heroine, while an 
inmate of the harem, runs about the 
city streets, chats with her lover through 
the window, even kisses him in the 
king’s presence; unless all these incidents 
are to be explained as dreams.’ Indeed, 
half of the “action”’ passes in dreamland. 

It is no more reasonable to moralize 
the Song of Songs by making a play of 
it than by treating it as an allegory. 
Not this way lies the justification of 
its place in the Canon. 

The most obvious interpretation re- 
mains. Canticles is a collection of 
Hebrew love-songs. Herder and Goethe, 
in the eighteenth century, were so bold 
as to advance this view, and they have 
been followed by many scholars since. 


“Wer der Dichter will verstehen, muss in 
Dichters Lande gehen.” 


To understand Canticles we must go 
to the East, where, in isolated com- 
munities, the customs of the people have 
remained stationary, with their civiliza- 
tion, for thirty centuries. There one 
may still hear the peasants singing by 
the fireside and at the taverns such songs 
as we find in Canticles, just as they used 
to do 2,000 years ago. Rabbi Aqqiba, 
in the second century, complained that 
the young men sang songs from Canticles 
at their merrymakings and over their 
wine. But without reason did he re- 
proach them, for they were only doing 
what their fathers had done before any- 
one suspected that those songs were 
sacred. The lines quoted above for 
the sake of Dr. Gill’s exegesis are a part 
of the description of a bride’s beauty. 
There are three other similar songs in 
Canticles. The people of Palestine still 
have a technical name for a poem of that 
kind, so popular is it. They call it a 
wasf. Such poems, and others that 
resemble parts of Canticles, are still 
sung at rural weddings, and for weddings 
they were first composed. 

Among the ancient Hebrews the 
celebration of a wedding was elaborate 
and prolonged. The distinctive wedding 
customs were very ancient, and from 
the earliest times the celebration prop- 
erly lasted a week.? 

Bridegroom and bride were king and 
queen,’ crowned on their wedding-day. 
During the week they were not supposed 
to work, and were served by their sub- 


* Of course a Hebrew girl of the third century before Christ, or earlier, would not even have 


dreamt of such things! 
2 Judg. 14:11-17. 


3Isa. 61:10. Talmud, Soter, c.9; Baba, Gemara Gittim, cl; Pirke, c. 16. 
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jects." The young king was, of course, 
the pattern of kingly wisdom and grace, 
a very Solomon; the queen, the fairest 
among women. Among the Jews of 
the dispersion the practice was kept up: 
traces of it survive in many parts of the 
world.? To illustrate the realism of the 
custom comes this story of King 
Agrippa. Meeting a bridal procession 
one day in a narrow street, he turned 
aside to let it pass. His attendants 
remonstrating, he replied, “This bride 
is a queen only for this occasion; but 
I enjoy the honors of a king every day.” 
The “friends of the bridegroom’”’ set 
up a royal palanquin in the fields outside 
the city for the use of the king and queen. 
Of whatever rough material it was made, 
it was richly adorned, and in the eyes 
of the wedding party its splendor was 
princely. From this throne the royal 
pair ruled their subjects. The costume 
of the bride was elaborate, strung over 
with coins, ribbons, and jewels. The 
eastern bride still wears about her person 
as much of her portion as she can. 
“Adorned as a bride for her husband” 
became proverbial for elaborate beauty. 
When a girl was born, the parents 
planted an acacia tree. From _ its 
branches they made a chariot or chair 
for her use on her wedding day.’ 
Certain martial features of the cele- 
bration seem to have been a survival 
from a more primitive age, when the 
bride was taken by force. The king 
had his military guard, armed as if 
against surprise of enemies. They 


t Pirke, c. 16. 


61 Macc. 9:37-47- 
7 Matt., chap. 25. 


2 E.g., in Germany, Poland. 
4 Wetzstein, “Syrische Dreschtafel,” Ztschr. f. Ethnologie, 1873. 
8 Wetzstein, loc. cit. 
9 Wetzstein, loc. cit. 
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accompanied him in procession at mid- | 


night when he went to take his bride.’ 
They greeted him on the morning after 
the marriage as a conqueror returning 
from a successful military campaign.® 
The bride, too, showed her prowess by 
dancing the war-dance of her clan when 
she was taken by the bridegroom’s men.® 

The wedding was celebrated with 
songs, dances, games, jests, and riddles.” 
Some of the songs must have been of 
a conventional pattern, especially those 
that were connected with the ancient 
institutions of the festival—the carrying- 
off of the bride, the sword dance, the 
royal bodyguard, the palanquin, the 
description of king and queen in their 
royalarray. The wedding guests doubt- 
less bore a large part in the singing, but 
in Jerusalem, and perhaps in other cities, 
there were gilds of professional wedding- 
singers, corresponding to the better- 
known gilds of professional mourners." 
In accordance with Hebrew idiom, the 
singing gilds of the capital might have 
been called “daughters of Jerusalem.” 
They must have owned a collection of 
songs appropriate for weddings. Such 
a collection, indeed, still exists. It has 
found its way into the Old Testament, 
where it is known as the Song of Songs. 

If we take our place among the 
wedding guests at a typical Hebrew 
wedding, see what we can of the festival, 
and listen to a few of the songs, we shall 
the better realize the uses for which 
Canticles was first intended. 

It is springtime, the most delightful 


3 Semahoth, c. 11. 

Talmud. 

10 Judg., chap. 14; Wetzstein. 
 Semahoth, 126. 


| 
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season of the year. All the preparations 
for the wedding have been made. The 
bride’s girl-friends have decked her in 
her finery—her coins, spangles, and 
jewels—and her elaborate toilet is fin- 
ished. At midnight a cry is heard, 
“The bridegroom is coming! Go out 
to meet him!” In jubilant procession 
he is marching with his friends, who are 
armed and carry torches. Arrived at 
the home of the bride, they greet her as 
she ventures out of doors: 

Who like the rosy dawn appears, 

Fair as the moon, bright as the sun, 

In glittering array, like bannered hosts ? 
Hesitating, as though to explain her 
situation, the bride sings: 

I was just going down to the garden of 
nuts, 

To see the green plants in the valley, 

To see if the grape-vines were budding, 

If the pomegranate yet were in bloom:— 

Lo! ere I knew how it happened 

I was set in the car of my clan! 


She makes as if to escape and they call 
out: 

Return, return, oh Shulamite! 

Return, we would behold thee, 

Behold thee in the sword dance. 


She hesitates, deprecates: 


Nay! behold the Shulamite 
Dancing the sword dance of her clan ? 


But she complies; and while she dances, 
brandishing a naked sword, the guests 
accompany her with their song in praise 
of her beauty.* 

Now the procession moves slowly to 
the house of the bridegroom’s father,? 


t Remember how she is arrayed. 
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the virgins, crowded around the bride, 
dragging her forward; good form re- 
quires that the bride hold back, showing 
due maidenly reserve. The banquet 
follows, with music and dancing by the 
singers. The company join in the songs, 
and no doubt indulge in jests at the 
expense of the young couple. This is 
their last opportunity for practical jokes 
in that quarter; before the merry- 
making is over the mother of the bride- 
groom crowns the king and queen. 
Finally, the bride gives the signal for 
the ending of the feast. Her husband 
is so fine a fellow that she is sure all the 
girls were in love with him; but she is 
the lucky one, and it is her privilege to 
sing: 
O that now he would kiss me!— 
Caresses are better than wine. 
Fragrant the smell of your perfumes,— 
Perfume outpoured is your name: 
The maidens all were in love with you! 
Take me along! Let us run! 
Take me, my king, to your chamber! 
There find we our pleasure now! 
Caresses are better than wine.— 
No wonder they loved you! 


At sunrise of the second day of the 
“king’s week” the friends of the bride- 
groom, a noisy crowd, armed with 
swords, are carrying the palanquin 
down to the threshing-floor, which is at 
this season of the year a green meadow 
fragrant with wild flowers. As they 
go, they sing the martial song of the 
palanquin 

What is this that comes up through the 
country in clouds of smoke! 


2Macc. 9:37-47. ‘The marriage of Samson is the only instance in the Old Testament in 
which the bride remains in her father’s house.”—Moore, Judges, p. 340. 
3 Cant. 1: 2-4. The text corrected by comparison with ancient versions. See Kittel’s Bibl. Hebr. 


4 Cant. 3:6-11. 
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Fragrant with myrrh and frankincense, 
and spices brought from far! 


Lo! the royal palanquin! 

Sixty mighty men surround it, 

Chosen, valiant Israelites, 

Swordsmen all, expert in war; 

Each one ready, sword on thigh, 
For the night-surprise of foes. 


A palanquin the king hath made, 
Of cedar from Mount Lebanon; 
Its pillars silver, floor of gold, 
Adorned, inwrought with ebony; 
Its purple seat a gift of love 
From the Daughters of Jerusalem. 


At the threshing-floor they set up a 
throne, and raise above it a white 
awning, “the curtains of Solomon.”? 
When all is ready, the company of 
women is seen approaching: 


O daughters of Zion, come forth, with 
greetings for Solomon, king: 
Behold him, crowned with the crown 

which his mother set on his brow, 
Crowned as she crowned him king on his 
happy wedding day!?? 


Songs, dances, games, and riddles 
follow through the day, and well into 
the night. Among the most popular 
of the songs are those that describe the 
beauty of the bride and bridegroom in 
a series of metaphors from nature, like 
the accompaniment of the sword dance. 
To our ears, they are the most monoto- 
nous of all. Far more attractive are 
the love-songs, fragrant with the odors 
of vineyards and orchards, and the songs 
reminiscent of the courtship, or antici- 
patory of the pleasures of married life. 
Here is one of the songs of reminiscence: 
the bride is supposed to be singing; it 
is early morning in springtime: 


t Cant. 1:5. 2 Cant. 3:11. 


Hark! my lover! yonder he cometh, 
Bounding down the mountain-side, 
Down the hill-side, eagerly. 

Like the swift gazelle, my lover, 
Like the mountain hart for lightness! 


By the wall he standeth, 
At the gate he lingereth, 
Looketh in at window, 
Glanceth through the lattice. 
Hark! he speaketh, calleth: 


“Rise, my love, my fair one, 
Come away with me, dear! 
Now the rains are over, 

Past and gone is winter, 
Blossoms in the meadows, 
Songs of birds, invite thee— 
Song of doves, enticing. 
Now the figs are ripening, 
Vineyards are in blossom, 
Fragrant are the gardens. 


“Rise, my love, my fair one, 
Come away with me, dear! 
Oh my dove, shy hiding 
In thy rocky covert, 
Let me see thy face, now, 
Let me hear thee singing, 
For thy voice is music, 
And thy face is beauty.’’ 


Here is a bit of song that seems to be 
the accompaniment for a romping game: 
Let us catch the foxes, 
Little thieving foxes, 
Spoilers of our vineyards— 
For now our vineyards blossom.‘ 


If the “daughters of Jerusalem” are 
the singers of the gild, the meaning of 
the following refrain, which has always 
perplexed commentators, becomes suffi- 
ciently clear: 

I adjure you, oh ye daughters of Jeru- 
salem, 


3 Cant. 2:8-14. 4 Cant. 2:15. 
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By the hinds and by the wild roes of 
the wilderness, 
That ye arouse not love, 
Nor awake desire, 
Till its time be come." 


Like the first day are all that follow 
through the week. Quickly it passes. 
The peasant king and queen step down 
from their throne as man and wife, to 
take up the long, monotonous drudgery 
of their work-a-day station. Their spring 
festival is ended. Their last song is at 
once the most serious and the finest in 
the collection. It is the song of the wife, 
who will be such a wife as is described 
in the last chapter of Proverbs, and 
desires all her husband’s love and labor 
sealed to a deathless love: 


Set me, as a seal on thy heart, 
As a seal on thine arm: 

For love is strong as death, 

Passion, as Sheol dark: 

A lightning-flash its fire, 

A very flame of God. 

Many waters cannot quench love, 

Nor can floods of ocean drown it. 


Who should bring his substance, 
Love to buy—his purchase 
Would be utter scorn.? 


It would be interesting to know how 
Canticles found its way into the Canon. 
Of course we have no information on 
that point, and can but bring together 
such indirect evidence as is available, 
and draw our inferences. 

It is attributed to Solomon. “The 
choicest of all Songs, by Solomon”—so 
runs the title. But the title was affixed 
by someone who was ignorant of the 
origin and real character of the book. 


? Cant. 2:7; 3:5, etc. 
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It contains Persian and possibly Greek 
words, and cannot have been written 
before the fourth century at the earliest. 
Four times in the body of the poetry 
is Solomon mentioned, and in at least 
three of these instances the reference 
is to the wedding-king. That is not 
surprising, for even at the present time 
the wedding-king in Palestine is some- 
times nicknamed after a famous mon- 
arch. When we recall the eagerness of 
the Jews in welcoming any book that 
seemed to come to them from the men 
of their heroic age, their diligence in 
attributing Psalms to David on the 
slightest internal suggestion, their prac- 
tice of writing books in the name of 
Solomon, Enoch, Moses, and other 
ancients, we can understand that a 
scribe of the first century, finding in the 
old manuscript of Canticles these refer- 
ences to Solomon, would write above 
the text the title it now bears. 

Nor is the admission of Canticles to 
the Canon very puzzling when we re- 
member the character and methods of 
the scribes, as they are illustrated, for 
example, in the Talmud; their convic- 
tion that every book that they could 
credit to the fathers was religiously 
significant; their reverence for tradi- 
tion; and their utter incapacity in 
historical criticism. They may well 
have recognized that the songs were of 
a familiar type, and have supposed 
that Solomon wrote these by inspira- 
tion after the familiar model, for religious 
uses, or even that the secular songs were 
the imitations. 

The Song of Songs did not make its 
way into the Old Testament without 


2 Cant. 8:6, 7. 
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a struggle. It is often assumed that 
the Canon of the Hebrew Scriptures 
was fixed long before the Christian era. 
This assumption is, however, contrary 
to the fact. The limits of the Canon 
were not fixed until the Jewish Council 
of Jamnia, about the year go of our era, 
undertook to settle current disputes 
about a number of the minor books; 
and we know that for half a century 
longer there were leading rabbis who 
protested against the inclusion of Esther 
and the Song of Songs. In the Talmud 
we read of Rabbi Samuel, who doubted 
the canonicity of Esther, and of eighty- 
five others, among whom were thirty 
“prophets,” who denied that Purim 
was a divinely instituted festival.t The 
opposition to Canticles seems to have 
been no less vigorous. Prominent Pales- 
tinian teachers of the first century 
rejected it, or questioned its value. 
How warm the dispute had been appears 
from the intemperate language of Rabbi 
Aqgiba. Some of the rabbis having 
quoted these earlier scholars, he burst 
out: “No true Israelite ever questioned 
the inspiration of Canticles! All the 
days of the world are not to be compared 
to the day in which Canticles was given 
to Israel; for while all Scriptures 
(Kethubim) are holy, Canticles is the 
holy of holies.’? 


* Megilla, 7a; Wildeboer, Canon, pp. 66 f. 
2 Yadaim, 3, 5 (Mishna). 


The writers of the New Testament 
seem to have agreed with those Jews 
of the first century who doubted the 
sacredness of Esther and Canticles. 
They never quote from them directly 
or indirectly; they never show the 
faintest influence of their thought or 
phraseology. The argument from silence 
is unusually strong in the case of 
Canticles, for in all the metaphorical 
references to the New Testament to 
Christ as the Bridegroom there is no 
trace of the influence of the language 
of the Song of Songs. 

Although the little book that has 
been engaging our attention is destitute 
of religious value, its inclusion in the 
Old Testament may be accounted for- 
tunate, for it illustrates for us certain 
aspects of Jewish life and custom of 
which we would otherwise have re- 
mained in ignorance, and its literary 
merit is, of course, unquestioned. So 
little of the secular literature of the 
Hebrews has come down to us, that 
our picture of their social and domestic 
life is incomplete. Canticles helps us 
to realize the people at play, to see 
them in their human relations. It illus- 
trates more than one episode in the 
life of Jesus, and gives us a fresh com- 
mentary on the parable of the Foolish 
Virgins. 


STANDARDIZING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


WALTER S. ATHEARN 
Professor of Religious Education, Drake University 


This is an age of standardization. 
Efficiency tests are being applied to 
education and to religious agencies, as 
well as to commercial enterprises. Over 
in Illinois they have begun the work of 
standardizing the one-room country 
schools of the state. The state superin- 
tendent of public schools has prepared 
schedules of requirements for “stand- 
ard” and “superior” schools. The 
standards are considered reasonable, 
yet only 657 out of the 10,532 rural 
schools of the state have come up to the 
requirements of a “standard” school. 
State inspectors are employed, and 
bronze plates suitably engraved are 
placed on the doors of schools approved 
by the inspectors. 

Bible-school workers should read care- 
fully the requirements which [Illinois 
has outlined for rural public schools: 


Requirements for a Standard School 

1. Ample playground. 

2. Good approaches to schools. 

3. Convenient fuel-houses. 

4. Buildings sound, in good repair, 
painted. 

5. Improved heating apparatus. Jack- 
eted stove in corner of room instead of 
an unprotected stove in the center of the 
room. 

6. Floor and interior of room clean and 
tidy. 

7. Suitable desks for children of all 
ages properly placed. 

8. A good collection of juvenile books, 
maps, and dictionaries. 

9. A sanitary water supply. 


10. School well organized, running at 
least seven months each year. 

11. Teacher must have not less than a 
high-school education. 

12. Teacher’s salary not less than $360 


per year. 
13. Teacher must be ranked by the 


county superintendent as a good or superior 
teacher. 


Requirements for a Superior School 


1. Playground one and one-half acres 
covered with grass and shrubbery. 

2. Separate cloakrooms for boys and 
girls. 

3- Room lighted from one side, or from 
one side and rear. 

4. Adjustable windows fitted with good 
shades. 

5. Furnace heat. 

6. Good ventilating system. 

7. Eighty library books, at least ten 
for each grade. 

8. Two good pictures on the wall. 

9. Provision for instruction in agricul- 
ture, manual training, and domestic science. 

10. Teacher must be a_ high-school 
graduate with normal training. 

11. Salary $480 per year. 

12. Work outlined in the state course 
of study to be well followed. 


It will be noted that the above stand- 
ards include physical equipment, an 
educational policy, and a trained teacher. 
It costs money, time, and energy to 
run even a rural school for the teaching 
of secular subjects. Over against the 
above standards place the standards 
for front-rank Sunday schools, and 
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compare the items carefully. The front- 
rank standards adopted by the Field 
Worker’s Association, at Louisville, Ky., 
October 21, 1912, as the 1913 standard 
for the Bible School of the Disciples of 
Christ is typical of the current denomina- 
tional standards. This standard is as 
follows: 


Front Rank Standard for 1913 

1. Worker’s conference; following a 
prepared program at least monthly, and 
using a worker’s library. 

2. Teacher training class; either first 
or advanced course. 

3. Graded school; conforming to the 
International standard of classification and 
using graded lessons. 

4. Bibles; owned generally and used by 
the school. 

5. Organized classes; all senior and adult 
classes organized for service, holding the 
International certificate. 

6. Service: (a) evangelistic: instructing 
and inviting the pupils to become Christians; 
(6) missionary: a missionary committee pro- 
moting missionary instruction and prayer, 
annual offerings to state Bible-school work. 
American Christian Missionary Society, 
foreign missions and benevolences; (c) and 
seeking to enlist volunteers for the ministry 
and mission fields. 


This standard makes practically no 
demands on the church. The workers 
are asked to rearrange their program a 
little, but practically nothing is asked 
of the church in the way of physical 
equipment. A “standard” rural public 
school costs the district some money; 
a front-rank Bible school is a cheap 
institution costing the church practically 
nothing. By leaving out those things 
that cost money, the front-rank require- 
ments fail at the critical point. To 
demand teacher training, but to fail to 


demand those conditions which make 
good teaching possible is absurd. 

Many of the religious bodies are 
breaking away from the low and inade- 
quate standards enumerated above. An 
example of the newer standards is given 
below. It shows how the Congrega- 
tional church is including in its stand- 
ards the elements really vital to success- 
ful teaching. 


1. Attendance, 30 per cent. 
Membership: aim 20 per cent, increase 
10. 
Average attendance: aim 15 per cent, 
increase 12. 
Average attendance: aim 75 per cent of 
membership, 3. 

2. Organization, 10 per cent. 
Pupils grouped in departments, 1. 
Pupils graded in each department below 
the adult, 1. 
A competent head for each department, 2. 
A regular teacher for each class, 1. 
Annual promotion for all departments 
below the adult, 1. 
A superintendent and council with regu- 
lar meetings, 3. 


Provision for complete and permanent 


records of the school and each pupil, 1. 

3. Graded courses of study, 10 per cent. 
While different courses are permitted, 
the content of the course may be con- 
sidered. The presence or absence of 
missionary lessons should be taken in 
account. 

4. Teacher training, 20 per cent. 

5. Organized classes, 10 per cent. 

Here are to be included Baracca classes, 
new movement classes, etc. Here are to 
be included organized intermediate?and 
senior classes. 

6. Home activities, 10 per cent. 

Home department, 33. 
Parents’ department, 34. 
Cradle roll, 33. 
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7. Equipment, 6 per cent. 

A separate room or allotted space for 

each department, 1. 

Teachers’ library, 1. 

Bible, maps, pictures, blackboards, song- 

books, small chairs, etc., 4. 

8. Benevolences, 4 per cent. 

The church to assume the support of 

the school and take subscriptions from 

the membership of the Sunday school for 
the current expenses and benevolences of 
the church. 

Total, 100 per cent. 

Note especially points 7 and 8 in the 
above standard. Until equipment is 
provided and until the church assumes 
the support of the school from the regu- 
lar church budget it will not be possible 
to do work worthy of a front-rank 
school. 

The Dayton Standard 

In spite of the desire for higher 
standards on the part of many churches, 
the following standards were adopted at 
Dayton, Ohio, January 19, 24, 1913, 
by the Sunday School Council of Evan- 
gelical Denominations and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International 
Sunday School Association: 

1. Cradle roll. 

2. Home department. 

3. Organized Bible class in secondary and 
adult divisions. 

4. Teacher training. 

5. Graded organization and instruction. 

6. Missionary instruction and offering. 

7. Temperance instruction. 

8. Definite decision for Christ urged. 

g. Offering for denominational Sunday- 
school work. 

10. Worker’s conference regularly held. 


The following three affiliation or 
Association points were adopted as the 
minimum additional requirements for an 
International standard school: 


1. Offering for interdenominational or- 
ganized Sunday-school work. 

2. Annual statistical report to county 
association. 

3. Attendance at annual county conven- 
tion. 


It is to be regretted that the Dayton 
conference did not contribute more 
definitely to the solution of the problems 
involved in the standardizing of Sunday 
schools. At best the Dayton agreement 
is a compromise on the basis of things we 
now have; there is no attempt to 
provide the fundamental elements with- 
out which standardization is impossible. 
Merely uniformity of practice, and 
similarity of organization and nomen- 
clature will not standardize the Sunday 
schools. It seems evident that neither 
the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation nor the Council of Evangelical 
Denominations can be looked to for 
scientific leadership in these matters. 
Already nine religious bodies have 
appointed commissions of religious edu- 
cation composed of the educational 
leaders of these bodies. There is evi- 
dence to justify the belief that these 
various commissions will soon propose 
programs of standardization which will 
be founded on scientific principles and 
which may be expected to raise the char- 
acter of the Sunday schools which meet 
the requirements. At least four ele- 
ments, absolutely fundamental to a 
standardized Sunday school, are entirely 
ignored in the Dayton standard. They 
are: 

Relation to the church, involving pro- 
vision for scientific educational leadership. 
Adequate buildings and equipment. 
Correlation of educational activities. 

The element of time. 
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Instead of agreeing upon a standard 
which all can meet, the denominations 
must agree upon a standard which will 
standardize. 

A New Standard Proposed 

The following Point Standard” 
is proposed as a practical basis of stand- 
ardization. It includes the elements 
essential to educational efficiency and 
the more secondary items which have 
been embodied in earlier standards. 
Schools meeting ten of these points 
may be called “Ten Point” schools; 
those meeting eight of the points may 
be called “Eight Point” schools, etc. 
The standard proposed is: 


I. RELATION TO THE CHURCH: 

1. The church board, vestry or ses- 
sion, as the case may be, shall 
sustain a standing Committee of 
Religious Education which shall 
have general charge of the school. 

2. The church must assume entire 
financial responsibility for the 
Sunday school. All bills for the 
Sunday school shall be paid out of 
the church treasury, and all collec- 
tions from the Sunday school shall 
be turned into the church treasury. 


II. ADEQUATE BUILDING AND EQuIP- 
MENT: 


Buildings arranged for departmental 
assemblies and classes separated 
by screens or separate classrooms. 
Blackboards for each class; maps, 
charts, and illustrative material. 
Bibles owned generally and used by 
the school. 


III. CorRELATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES: 


Graded activities correlated with 
graded instruction. All young people’s 
societies, junior societies, clubs, gilds, 
etc., under direction of Committee 
of Religious Education, so that one 


committee shall control both sides 
of the teaching process, impression 
and expression. (See report of Com- 
mittee on “Correlation of the Educa- 
tional Agencies of the Local Church,”’ 
published in the April, 1913, issue of 
Religious Education, 332 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, II.) 


. GRADED CURRICULUM AND GRADED 


WorsHIP: 

Departmental assemblies and ade- 
quate graded instruction in Christian 
knowledge. 


. GRADED ORGANIZATION: 


The International Standard to be 

followed: 

a) Cradle roll (children under 4 
years). 

b) Beginners’ department (children 
4 and 5 years of age). 

c) Primary department (children 6, 
7, 8 years of age). 

d) Junior department (children 9, 
IO, II, 12 years of age). 

e) Intermediate department (chil- 
dren 13, 14, 15, 16 years of age). 
Classes organized. 

f) Senior department (children 17, 
18, 19, 20 years of age). Classes 
organized. 

g) Adult department (all persons 
over 20 years of age). Classes 
organized. 

h) Home department. 


. TRAINING FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


LEADERSHIP: 
1. Teacher training class. 

a) Taking course approved by the 
International Sunday School 
Association or by the Denomi- 
national Commission or De- 
partment of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

b) Having library and equipment 
approved by the Denomina- 
tional Commission or Depart- 
ment of Religious Education. 
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2. Worker’s conference meeting regu- IX. BENEVOLENCES: 
larly to consider problems of 1. Offerings to state and national 
Sunday-school organization, man- denominational § Sunday-school 
agement, etc. boards. 
VII. Speciat Instruction ACTIVvI- 2. Offerings to home and foreign 
TIES: missions and other denominational 
1. Evangelistic; instructing and in- benevolences. 
viting pupils to become Christians. 3- Local benevolences. 
2. Missionary instruction. X. AFFILIATIONS: 
3. Seeking to enlist volunteers for 1. With Religious Education Asso- 
ministry and the mission fields. ciation; the school should be a 
4. Temperance instruction. member of this association and 
VII. Tur E a tee: receive its regular publications. 
1. Not less than one hour each week - With the aatenational Sunday 
: School Association. 
for worship and study, not in- : : ‘ 
a) Offerings for interdenomina- 
cluded in church service. A . 
tional organized Sunday-school 
2. Each pupil above the primary work. 


grade meeting not less than 
one hour each week for some 


form of expressional work corre- 


lated with the work of the Sunday 
school. 


. Some definite plan for cultivat- 


ing the church-going habit in 
all pupils above the primary 
grades. 


b) Annual statistical report to 
county association. 

c) Delegate attendance at annual 
county Sunday-school conven- 
tion. 


. With American Sunday School 


Union: receiving its reports and 
keeping in touch with work being 
done in neglected fields. 


A PRAYER FOR THOSE WHO SEEK 
NEW TRUTH 


O God, Father, Savior, and Revealer, sanctify all those who in the midst of truth seek 
more truth. As they question the authority of the past, increase their loyalty to the things 
which are eternal. May liberty of thought leave unsullied the simplicity of their trust in 
Thee. As the steep ascent of truth reveals the ever-widening horizon of thy thought, lead 
them in the narrow path of humble and sacrificial service. Enable them to share the joy 
of their emancipation without weakening other men’s faith in the God of their own 
experience. May pride of learning never chill the warmth of prayer. May opposition 
and misinter pretation arouse within them no bitterness or plans for retaliation. As by 
thy grace they are led into deeper sympathy with their Lord may they give to the world 
their new assurance of the triumph of his kingdom rather than the agony of their struggle 
with doubt. And ever amid the clash of argument may they find the peace that passeth 
understanding in Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. IV 


The discussion of the Progress of Christianity in the great empire of India, by 
PROFESSORS BURTON and PARKER, begun in the March issue, is completed in the 
present number. The two great problems of Evangelization and Education claim chief 
attention. Each of them is rendered more complex and difficult in respect of India 
by the great variety of races, languages, and religions found in that empire, and, while 
in education the strong hand of the British ruler relieves the situation in some respects, 
in others it operates still further to complicate it. 

Questions concerning the subject-matter of the courses should be addressed to the 
BIBLICAL WorLD. Inquiries concerning traveling libraries containing the books of 
the course should be sent to the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois.* 


Part III. India (continued) 
Evanéelization 

The vast extent of territory included 
in India, Burma, and Ceylon, the great 
variety of races and languages, the 
division. of the people by religion and 
caste necessitating the employment of 
widely different methods of reaching 
different classes of the people, all com- 
bine to make the problem of the evan- 
gelization of these regions a most com- 
plicated one. The reader having before 
him the general body of facts furnished 
by the reading suggested under “Gen- 
eral Situation” and a map, is advised 
to begin this study of the subject of 
evangelization by reading the very in- 
structive chapters in the Edinburgh 
Conference Reports, I, 135-67. From 
this he will naturally turn to the Year 
Book, and will do well to begin with 


chap. vi, pp. 166-82, postponing for the 
present the special consideration of edu- 
cational, industrial, and medical work, 
but remembering that the figures given 
in this chapter include missionaries of 
all classes. Chap. vi may be followed 
by the reading of chap. xxviii, to gain 
a more definite knowledge of the source 
and distribution of the forces summa- 
rized in chap. vi, and this in turn by a 
glance through the Directory of Protes- 
tant Missionary Societies, pp. 533-620. 
Chap. iv is not easy reading, nor can 
anyone be expected to remember its 
figures in detail, yet it ought to be read 
to give an impression of the extent to 
which India is an “unoccupied”’ field, 
it being remembered, however, that 
only a little over 40 per cent of the Chris- 
tians in India are Protestants. The 
reading of chap. v may be reserved for 


the Professional Reading Course at the office of the Institute. 
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a little later time, but meantime it will 
be well to fix in mind that about 1} 
per cent of the whole population of 
India and Ceylon is avowedly Chris- 
tian; Protestantism having a little over 
one-half of 1 per cent, Roman Catholi- 
cism a little over five-eighths of 1 per 
cent, and the Syrian Christians making 
up one-tenth of 1 per cent; that Prot- 
estant Christians have increased in the 
last decade at the rate of a little over 
40 per cent, the other two bodies each 
about 25 per cent. The increase in the 
population at large has meantime been 
about 7 per cent. To evangelize and 
educate the millions of India there are 
5,200 Protestant foreign missionaries 
including men and women, or about 
one to each 60,000 of the people, and 
38,458 native Christian workers, or one 
to each 8,200 of the population. 

With these general facts in mind, 
the reader will be prepared to consider 
the methods of evangelization which 
are found necessary and effective in 
India. To a much greater extent than 
in China and Japan, the people of India 
act in masses. Individual conscious- 
ness is relatively weak, community 
consciousness very strong. Individual 
conversions of course occur, but of the 
obstacles in the way of such conversions 
we in this country can but faintly con- 
ceive, and the great majority of converts 
have come in groups or communities. 
Some experienced missionaries maintain 
that no large success of the Christian 
movement in India can be expected 
until, communities and castes having 
been gradually permeated with Chris- 
tian thought, mass movements shall 
occur among the upper classes, as has 
already been the case among the lower 
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classes. How far are these men right, 
and what are and ought to be the lines 
of missionary effort and success in 
India? Is the answer for Hindus differ- 
ent from that for Mohammedans? Is 
it different in India proper from that 
which should be given for Burmah, and 
still different for Ceylon? With these 
questions in mind the reader should turn 
to the Year Book, and read chaps. ix, x, 
xix, xx, xxi. 

Closely connected with this question 
is that of the attitude of the missionary 
body toward the non-Christian religions 
and their institutions, especially caste. 
A great change has undoubtedly taken 
place from the day when all non-Chris- 
tian religions were thought of as the 
works of the devil, to that in which some 
are ready to maintain that “I am come 
not to destroy but to fulfil” holds in 
respect of Hinduism as it did of Judaism. 

Of the whole subject of the message 
of Christianity to Hindus, the points of 
contact between the two religions, and 
the attitude of the missionary toward 
Hinduism, there is an informing dis- 
cussion in Edinburgh Conference Reporis, 
IV, chap. vi. Of the nature and extent 
of the change of feeling that has already 
taken place among missionaries and of 
the degree of difference of opinion that 
still persists one may gain a clear im- 
pression by referring again to the chapter 
on “The Religions of India” in India’s 
Problem, comparing the attitude of that 
chapter toward caste with that of the 
article of Rev. Bernard Lucas in the 
Year Book, pp. 89 ff., and by again com- 
paring the latter with the views pre- 
sented by Professor Hogg and Rev. J. 
J. Jucas in chap. iii. Such differences 
of opinion, if not in themselves desirable, 
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are at any rate evidence of the fact, 
abundantly otherwise attested, that 
the missionaries are quite as much as 
any other body of Christian ministers 
openminded and ready to conform their 
conceptions of religious truth to the evi- 
dence of facts from whatever source de- 
rived. On the question whether such 
openmindedness diminishes or increases 
the zeal of the missionary, see p. 173. 

But the most impressive discussion of 
the missionary attitude toward Hindu- 
ism is that found in the volume by 
Bernard Lucas, entitled The Empire of 
Christ. Mr. Lucas is a representative 
of the London Missionary Society, and 
writes out of a personal experience of 
the great problem here presented, name- 
ly, how to adjust the missionary enter- 
prise to the modern mental outlook. 
The book assumes as a matter beyond 
controversy that if the old appeal is to 
retain effectiveness it must be restated. 
The reader will notice at once the fre- 
quent employment in this weighty little 
book of the term “modern.” It is a 
study of the modern missionary enter- 
prise in the light of modern thought. It 
also asks by what argument this enter- 
prise shall address the modern man. It 
treats of “The Modern Problem” and 
“The Modern Standpoint.” The book 
is entitled therefore to a candid hearing 
from that considerable class of Chris- 
tian men who rightly or wrongly enter- 
tain a suspicion that the average mission- 
ary is lagging behind this century, and, 
endeavoring, in the foreign field, to re- 
produce conditions and furnish creeds 
which the church at home is outgrowing 
or repudiating outright. 

But with whatever prepossessions 
the reader approaches this book, he 
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cannot but acknowledge its attractive- 
ness and charm. It is not necessary to 
indicate significant passages that should 
receive particular attention; it is all 
significant. There are no superfluous 
pages. In one respect at least some, 
even of those who sympathize with Mr. 
Lucas’ general position, are obliged to 
dissent. The student should weigh 
well the proposed treatment of Caste 
(pp. 110-26). It is a novel and a bold 
position. Equally at variance with the 
common conviction and practice is Mr. 
Lucas’ protest against the publication 
of “reports” and “statistics.” But 
does he not perhaps merely give open 
expression to the lurking misgiving of 
not a few devoted supporters of mis- 
sions ? 
The Indian Church 

In any country in which Christian 
missions achieve success, that very suc- 
cess must eventually raise the question 
of the autonomy of the native church. 
At first the missionary works alone and 
upon the native non-Christian com- 
munity from outside. When converts 
are gathered and a Christian church 
arises it is at first dependent on the mis- 
sionary for guidance and leadership. 
As it is developed and educated its 
members naturally desire a share, and 
that an increasing share, in the direction 
of its affairs. When the missionary 
effort is finally successful the missionary 
withdraws; his highest joy is to find 
himself no longer needed. India has 
certainly not reached this last stage, 
but is as clearly in the third. Both 
missionaries and Indian Christians have 
of late years given much thought to 
the question how much responsibility 
the Indian church is prepared to assume. 
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What Dr. Jones thought in 1902 appears 
in chap. x of India’s Problem, and this 
should be read first, to be followed by 
chaps. viii, xxii, and xxiii of the Year 
Book. It is a noteworthy fact that the 
English Church has recently ordained 
an Indian bishop, Rev. V. S. Azariah. 


Education 


The presence of the British govern- 
ment in the countries which we are now 
considering, and the part which it has 
taken and is taking in the work of edu- 
cation have constantly to be borne in 
mind in considering the situation in 
respect of missionary education. It 
must be remembered, moreover, that 
the British government, long ago com- 
mitting itself on the one hand to the 
policy of non-interference with the reli- 
gions of the country, decided on the other 
hand to co-operate with and encourage 
the efforts of any and all elements of 
the community in the direction of edu- 
cation, without reference to the religious 
character of the schools. The govern- 
ment has indeed felt obliged itself to 
establish schools and colleges, which 
maintain an entirely neutral, not to say 
negative, attitude toward religion, and 
certain directors of education have at 
times sought to develop these schools 
in preference to those founded by reli- 
gious bodies. But the avowed policy of 
the government has been to contribute 
to the support of schools established by 
voluntary agencies, whether Hindu, 
Mohammedan, Parsee, or Christian, 
supplementing these only as necessary 
by schools directly supported by the 
government. As all grants to voluntary 
schools are conditioned on the main- 
tenance of certain standards in respect 
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to buildings, equipment, teachers, cur- 
riculum, and examinations, and as the 
missionary bodies, in common with the 
native Indian agencies of various kinds, 
have in general felt constrained to accept 
the aid proffered by the government, 
the result has been that nearly all of 
the mission schools in India are in a 
sense government schools at the same 
time that they are missionary schools. 
This is manifestly a very different situ- 
ation from that which exists in China 
or Japan. 

The Edinburgh Conference Report, 
III, chap. ii, will well repay careful read- 
ing. Special attention may be given to 
the statistics at the beginning of the — 
chapter, to the discussion of the pur- 
pose and results of missionary education 
and to the Judgments and Recom- 
mendations at the end of the chapter. 
The reader who has at hand the Adas 
of Christian Missions will find fuller 
statistics in the tables, p. 106. 

From this general survey the reader 
will do well to turn to the Year Book 
chap. i, § 4 (pp. 37-48), and chap. xi. 
Here will be found later statistics than 
those referred to above and a discussion 
of the subject from the point of view, 
of the several types and grades of edu- 
cation. Chaps. xii and xiii present some 
of the problems with which the mission- 
ary educator has to struggle, chap. 
xiii dealing specially with the very 
important but relatively new and very 
difficult question of industrial education. 
It is an indication of the broadening of 
our conception of the scope of Christian 
missions that societies which a genera- 
tion or two ago were closing up their 
ordinary schools on the ground that 
education was beyond the scope of mis- 
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sions are now considering how they can 
enlarge their educational work to include 
industrial training, and how they can 
contribute to the industrial and economic 
development of the Christian commu- 
nity. This is but one of many evi- 
dences that the mission enterprise today 
is inspired and controlled not by any 
narrow spirit of proselytism, nor by 
loyalty to any specific command but 
by the spirit of Jesus expressed in the 
words “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

Those who wish to pursue the subject 
of education in India further will find 
help in the Blue Books of the British 
government, especially in the Quin- 
quennial Reports of the Director of 
Education, published under the title 
Progress of Education in India. Refer- 
ence may also be had to W. I. Chamber- 
lain’s Education in India, Macmillan, 
75 cents, to Miss Cowan’s volume, The 
Education of Women in India, and to an 
article by Mr. Burton in the American 
Journal of Theology for April, 1910, 
“The Status of Christian Education in 
India” and the comments on it in the 
issue for July, 1910. 


Christian Literature 


The use of the printing press as an 
adjunct of missionary work is well 
- established in India. A general survey 
of the literature is given in the Edin- 
burgh Conference Reports, III, 350-55, 
and much more detailed information in 
the Year Book, chaps. xiv—-xvi. 


Medical and Philanthropic Work 


As previously mentioned, these phases 
of missionary work received inadequate 
treatment in the Edinburgh Conference 


Reports. The Year Book, chap. xvii, 
contains a summary statement of the 
work along medical lines in India. It 
is much to be regretted that it is impos- 
sible to refer the reader to any adequate 
report of this very important depart- 
ment of missionary work. The reader 
may gain some help from the Adlas of 
Christian Missions; Edwards, The Work 
of the Medical Missionary (St. Vol. Mov., 
20 cents); Wanless, The Medical Mis- 
sion (St. Vol. Mov., ro cents); and 
Lowe, Medical Missions (Revell, $1.50). 
See also the article by Dr. Wanless, 
“The Place and Policy of Medical 
Missions in India” in the International 
Review of Missions for April, 1913. 

In an instructive article by J. M. 
Baker in the Baptist Missionary Review 
(1911), pp. 411 ff., it is stated that of 
fifty missionaries in India who answered 
the question whether missionary work 
should be purely evangelistic or include 
medical, educational, and industrial 
work, all but one wished to give it the 
broader scope. A clear majority gave 
the preference to medical over edu- 
cational work, especially because it 
makes a stronger appeal to the caste 
people. 


Co-operation and Comity 

Partly because Christian missions 
have existed longer in India than in other 
countries, less progress has been made 
in the breaking down of denominational 
lines than in some other countries. In- 
formation concerning what has been 
done in these directions is scattered 
through various volumes of the Edin- 
burgh Conference Reports, but is found 
especially in Vol. VIII, pp. 38, 39, 111-14. 
Further information is found in the 
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Year Book, chaps vii and xxiv. It is 
a noteworthy fact that union in edu- 
cation has begun in the field of theology; 
see Pp. 292, 293. 

The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has done a most important work 
in India, especially in connection with 
the students of non-missionary schools 
and colleges; and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association has made greater 
progress in India than in any other 
eastern country. Chap. xxi of the 
Year Book gives a brief account, but 
an inadequate impression of the work of 
these societies. 

In the autumn of 1912 Mr. John R. 
Mott, chairman of the Continuation 
Committee appointed by the Edinburgh 
Conference, held a series of conferences 
in various parts of India, followed by a 
general conference in Calcutta. As a 
result of this series of conferences, per- 
manent Provincial Councils for the 
various parts of India and a National 
Council for India, embracing all Prot- 
estant denominations, were organized, 
and a definite program for the further 
progress of Christian missions in India 
was laid down. In all these conferences 
the Indian Christians took part with the 
missionaries. 


Non-Protestant Christianity 

Perhaps most American Christians 
commonly think of Christian missions in 
India as of recent origin, dating perhaps 
from the days of William Carey. 
Probably very few have any knowledge 
of the existence of an Indian Chris- 
tian community which has had a con- 
tinuous history from the second century 
to the present day. What has been 
learned from Jones’s India’s Problem, 
chap. vi, and from Richter’s History, 
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may now be profitably supplemented by 
chap. v of the Year Book, which deals 
not only with these very ancient churches 
but with the extensive work of the 
Roman Catholic church. 


Biographies 

Attention is here called to three 
biographies of men who have made their 
mark upon the history of Christian 
India. They are selected out of a rich 
and abundant biographical literature on 
the ground that Martyn, Carey, and 
Duff had to do with the great enter- 
prise at its beginning and when it 
was still looked upon as an experiment, 
and are inseparably associated with it. 
Without them, it would not have been 
what it is. 

The reading of Henry Martyn’s 
memoir, a book once familiar to evan- 
gelical households, has sent many a man 
into the missionary service, and though 
his fame has suffered eclipse of late 
through the rapidly waning sympathy 
with his introspective, not to say morbid, 
piety, his influence must still be taken 
into account in a study of the beginning 
of the missionary movement. In his life, 
too, will be found a very interesting 
picture of the Evangelical party of the 
Church of England at the close of the 
eighteenth century, from which the great 
Church Missionary Society sprang. Dr. 
George Smith’s Life of Henry Martyn is 
a detailed and complete narrative of the 
man and his time. One wishes, indeed, 
that it were briefer, and a judicious 
reader will find excuse now and then for 
skipping a few pages. 

Dr. Smith’s well-known Life of 
William Carey, the standard and final 
book on its subject, is a history as well 
of the rise of modern missions, and at the 
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risk of encountering sometimes tedious 
minuteness and particularity, the mis- 
sionary student should give it a careful 
reading. 

A third biography, also by the 
indefatigable Dr. Smith, to whom we 
are all debtors, is the Life of Alexander 
Duff, with whose singularly fruitful 
career the history of Christian education 
in India begins. It is profitable, if not 
quite easy, reading. The question with 
which it deals is not so nearly settled 
as Dr. Smith supposed when he wrote 
this book. Discussions to which the 
attention of the reader is called elsewhere 
indicate a deepening dissatisfaction with 
the conclusions of Duff and Macauley, 
and the fact that their educational 
policies are now scrutinized afresh and 
seriously questioned should increase the 
interest of this notable biography. 


Suégéestions for Review 

1. Compare India with China and 
Japan respectively as concerns (a) 
extent of territory, (b) number of popu- 
lation, (c) racial unity and racial char- 
acteristics, (d) languages, (e) religions, 
(f) political independence, and capacity 
for self-government, (g) national edu- 
cational system, (4) probable place in 
the world in the near future. 

2. Compare the Protestant Christian 
community of India with those of China 
and Japan respectively, as concerns 
(a) absolute number, (6) number in 
relation to population, (c) size relatively 
to the period in which missionaries have 
been working. 

3. Compare Christian education in 
India with that of China and Japan 
respectively, in respect to (a) relation 
to government education, (b) adequacy 


and adaptedness to meet the needs of 
the situation. 

4. Does the history of missions justify 
the limitation of missionary work to 
evangelism pure and simple? If not, 
which of the following additional lines 
of work seems to you legitimate to 
include, viz: educational, medical, in- 
dustrial? And of those which you 
regard as legitimate which seems to you 
most important ? 

5. How is the relative importance of 
different forms of missionary work 
affected by the difference in local con- 
ditions? Compare in relative impor- 
tance the three forms of work, medical, 
educational, and industrial, in the three 
countries India, China, and Japan. 

6. Throughout the East in China, 
Japan, and India, there is much less 
individualism, much more race and 
community feeling, than on the West. 
What is the bearing of this fact on the 
spread of Christianity, and in which 
country is it of most significance ? 

7. What is and what ought to be the 
attitude of the missionary to caste 
among the Hindus ? 

8. What part have mass-movements 
played in the spread of Christianity 
among the lower classes in India, and 
what part are they likely to play in 
respect to the conversion of the higher 
classes ? 

g. What proportion of the missionary 
work done in India is carried on by the 
English-speaking nations? How much 
by Americans and Canadians? (See 
Atlas of Missions.) 

10. In respect to which of the three 
great countries already studied have 
American Christians the greatest oppor- 
tunity and responsibility ? 


[This discussion will be concluded in June “Biblical World’’| 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 


Every month from October to June there will be presented in this department of the BIBLICAL 
Wor p suggestions to leaders of Bible Classes, desiring to use as a basis for class work 
either the outline Bible-study course on ““THE Lire oF Curist” prepared by Ernest D. 
Burton, or that on “THe FoRESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIsT” by Witt1aM R. Harper. 
Suggestions are prepared by GEorcIA LovIsE CHAMBERLIN, Secretary of the Reading and 
Library Department of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, who will be glad 
to consider any questions which club leaders may choose to address to the INSTITUTE. 


The Life of Christ' 


In continuing the study of the events of 
the closing week of the earthly life of Jesus, 
we should keep in mind the whole week. 
We shall recall its beginning in the popular 
demonstration of enthusiasm attending the 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem on Sunday 
morning, and continuing in conspicuous 
exhibitions of authoritative acts and words 
on the part of Jesus, who clearly intended 
the people to understand that he regarded 
himself as the Jewish Messiah. 

Important events crowded upon each 
other so rapidly in these closing days that 
the leader is tempted to dwell too fully 
upon details. In the private study of the 
members of the class, there is ample time 
for the consideration of details. At the 
sessions of the classes, the effort should be 
made to keep before the students Jesus 
as a dominant personality, to all outward 
appearances defeated and driven to the 
wall by his enemies, but in reality strong 
and triumphant in his consciousness of 
having completed a great work for the 
Father. Were not all things in the hands 
of the Father? If it was his will that 
Jesus should die, then it followed in the 
philosophy of Jesus that his work was 
finished, and there remained now on the 
one hand last messages of warning for those 
who were too blind to see the truth, and on 
the other, the task of fortifying for the 


future, and comforting, in their coming 
bereavement, those companions who had 
most nearly been able to look upon life 
through the eyes of Jesus. 

Whether the gospels give us the exact 
order in which the events of these days 
occur, or whether we know precisely the 
day of the week with which each was asso- 
ciated, matters little to the student who is 
seeking to gain inspiration for his own life 
from the deeds and words of Jesus. The 
emphasis should be placed upon the man 
who, in his acute intellectual battles, his 
righteous indignation, his avoidance of 
unnecessary danger, and his loving inter- 
course with his friends, shows himself 
essentially human. Not the less do we 
recognize the divine personality which finds 
its expression in an infallible insight into 
the nature of God and the hearts of his 
friends, in unerring ethical judgment, in 
the triumphal recognition of his mission 
and its accomplishment, and in his ability 
to see his life as an achievement rather than 
a failure, and to rest peacefully in the con- 
fidence that the whole world would one day 
recognize his teaching and follow it. 

In a general way, the material which 
may be studied gathers around the follow- 
ing topics: (1) the astuteness of Jesus in 
questions and counter-questions with the 
Pharisees and Sadducees; (2) his final 


t The textbook of this course is The Life of Christ, by Ernest D. Burton; 50 cents, plus 4 cents 
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pronouncement against them because of the 
lack of correspondence between their teach- 
ing and their lives; (3) the constructive 
teaching of the Twelve regarding the 
future and the necessity of preparedness 
for persecution and disaster, as well as for 
his own ultimate return; (4) the establish- 
ment of a permanent memorial, the fare- 
well messages, and final commitment of 
the disciples to the care of the Father in 
prayer. 

Specifically, programs may be as follows: 


Program I 


Leader: Jerusalem in Passover week, 
and its significance to Jesus. 

Members of the class: (1) Three dialogues 
with Jesus: the Pharisees, the Sadducees, 
a lawyer. A reading of each in dialogue 
with a discussion of its significance and 
Jesus’ manner of reply. (2) An analysis 
of Jesus’ final arraignment of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. (3) Jesus’ farewell to 
Jerusalem. (4) Three parables teaching 
the apostles the gospel of preparedness. 
(5) The conspiracy and its causes. 

Subject for discussion: Was Jesus ambi- 
tious to teach people outside of his own 
nation the principles of the kingdom of God ? 
If so, why did he not make his escape to 
some foreign country ? 


Program IT 

Leader: The Eucharist in the belief 
and practice of different churches. 

Members of the class: (1) An interpreta- 
tion of Jesus’ motive in washing the feet 
of his disciples, and its message to modern 
life. (2) The problem and character of the 
betrayer. (3) The memorial of bread and 
wine and its significance to Jesus and to the 
disciples. (4) A selection from the choicest 
phrases of the farewell discourses of Jesus. 

Subject for discussion: A study of the 
groups of figures in Leonardo da Vinci’s 
“Last Supper,” and the works of other 
more modern artists. (Use Perry pictures.) 


REFERENCE READING 

Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, II, 380-532; Weiss, The Life of Christ, 
III, 233-318; Rhees, The Life of Jesus, pp. 
172-87; Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, 
pp. 139-70; Andrews, The Life of Our Lord, 
Pp. 438-97; Stalker, The Life of Christ, pp. 
108-17; Gilbert, The Student’s Life of Jesus, 
pp. 320-54; Farrar, The Life of Christ, chaps. 
li-lvi; Stalker, The Death and Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, chaps. v, vi, vii; Holtzmann, The 
Life of Jesus, pp. 421-67; Burton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, chaps. 
XXX-Xxxiii. 

Consult Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
four-volume and one-volume editions, and 
Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. 


The Foreshadowings of the Christ’ 


The history of Israel following the Exile 
was never glorious. It consisted in a series 
of successive persecutions, and a bandying- 
about at the hands of successive masters, 
which, except for the fact that the Jews were 
in their homeland, would have been as diffi- 
cult to endure as the Exile. The remaining 
literature of prophecy, relating to the mes- 
sianic king and kingdom, has always this 
background of suffering. The prevailing 


note of appeal to Jehovah for deliverance 
is, however, offset by the glorious prophetic 
promises of a redeemed city, and peace and 
prosperity under the continuous blessed 
reign of Jehovah, who would himself come 
to reign over his people, either in person, or 
through a representative whom he would 
send. 

Much difficulty has been experienced by 
scholars in placing the different passages 


The textbook for this course is The Foreshadowings of the Christ, by William Rainey Harper; 
50 cents, plus 4 cents postage. Address the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 
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which constitute the work for this month. 
The consensus of opinion has dated several 
of the passages much later than the Exile, 
especially those from Daniel. The data 
on which these opinions are based is diffcult 
to handle, and for a popular class it is 
better to place the emphasis upon the spirit 
of the passages—the fact that they reflect 
suffering and the analysis of the ideal of 
the messianic kingdom as here portrayed. 
Briefly, we have: (1) the free invitation to 
all to unite with the Hebrew nation, and 
so to come into relationship with Jehovah; 
(2) the expansion of this invitation into a 
universal message to all men; (3) the 
wonderful city of promise; (4) the ministry 
of the “Servant of Jehovah” to the poor, 
the sick, and the afflicted; (5) Jehovah’s 
imminent coming and universal reign; 
(6) the future honorable place of the Hebrew 
nation among the nations of the earth; 
(7) universal peace; (8) universal worship 
of Jehovah; (9) the necessity of sincerity 
in the worship of Jehovah. 

Many of the passages are beautiful 
as gems of literature, and so universal in 
spirit that they should be memorized. 
Members of the class will be stimulated to 
memorize these passages if they are expected 
to recite them rather than to read them in 
the programs of the class. 


Program I 

Leader: Examples of great literature 
(not biblical) which had its birth in times 
of revolution and national disaster. 

Members of the class: (1) The prophetic 
picture of the ideal ruler. (2) The prophetic 
picture of the new Jerusalem. (3) Reading 
or recitation of the “Great Invitation,” 
Isaiah, chap. 55. (4) Reading or recitation, 
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the “Chapter of Comfort,” Isaiah, chap. 40. 
(5) The message of Isaiah for men of today. 

Subject for discussion: How much nearer 
are we today to universal peace than in the 
days of Isaiah ? 


Program II 


Leader: Rapid review of the develop- 

ment of the “foreshadowings,” up to this 
period. 
Members of the class: (1) Prophetic ideals 
which were too lofty for an earthly city. 
(2) Reading or recitation and discussion of 
passages from chaps. 40-56, which represent 
Jehovah as the creator and ruler of the 
world. (3) The prophetic ideal of condi- 
tions upon which Jehovah’s promises might 
be accepted. (4) The visions of Daniel. 

Subject for discussion: In what sense 
have all these prophecies been fulfilled in 
the coming of Jesus, and the establishment 
of the kingdom of God upon the earth ? 


REFERENCE READING 


Smith, Old Testament History, chap. xv; 
Kent, History of the Jewish People, I, 3-98; 
Wade, Old Testament History, pp. 389 ff.; 
George Adam Smith, The Book of Isaiah, Vol. 
II; Goodspeed, Israel’s Messianic Hope, chap. 
vii; Addis, Hebrew Religion, chaps. vii-viii; 
Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, chaps. xii, xiii; 
Woods, The Hope of Israel, chaps. v, vi, vii. 
Cornill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 125-44, 174-79}; 
Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets, pp. 
351-410. 

Volumes on Isaiah in the Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges, the Century Bible, and 
the Bible for Home and Schools. Consult 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible for articles on 
“Messiah,” “The Book of Daniel,” and selec- 
tions from the article on “The Kingdom of 
God.” 
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God and Modern Democracy 


A new democratic conception of God, 
which regards him as less an objective 
autocrat and more a fraternal helper, is 
gradually being formed by modern civil- 
ization, according to Professor H. A. Over- 
street in the January Hibbert Journal. 
There are many signs which point to a more 
or less general dissatisfaction with the tradi- 
tional world-view. In religious circles it 
expresses itself in a vague unrest and incipi- 
ent skepticism, a feeling of the unreality 
of the accustomed religious ministrations. 
Up to recent years, the typical point of 
view of society, in its legal and social regu- 
lations, its morality, religion, and art, has, 
in greater or less degree, been determined 
by the thought of class differentiation. 
From the Code of Hammurabi to the com- 
mon law of England in the nineteenth 
century, the interpretation of human values 
has in greater or less degree been in terms of 
class status. For a class-constituted so- 
ciety, there was but one possible thought, 
namely, that the mass of beings must be 
directed by superior ones who are not of 
their number. Society was regarded as, 
in the main, passive material to be molded 
by the heaven- or blood-favored few. 

On the other hand, the spirit of modern 
thought is democratic. Human society is 
not passive material, molded to the will of 
the few. It is active, self-sustaining, self- 
advancing. The present change in social 
and scientific outlook is gradually effecting 
a modification of our idea of God which, in 
the accomplished result, will be as pro- 
foundly momentous as any of the great 
changes of the past. We are today wit- 
nessing the transition from the last of the 
oligarchic views of the universe to a view 
of the world consistent with the spirit of 
evolutional democracy. Professor Over- 
street quotes approvingly from Robert 


A. Wood’s recent work on Democracy as 
follows: 

The deistic conception of an age now com- 
pletely past, that God is some distant monarch, 
will fade into the darkness with the social 
system which gave it rise; and society as a 
federal union, in which each individual and 
every form of human association shall find free 
and full scope for a more abundant life, will be 
the large figure from which is projected the 
conception of the God in whom we live and 
move and have our being. 


Judaism and Modern Biblical 
Scholarship 

The approach of modern critical scholar- 
ship to the Bible should not be feared, but 
should be welcomed, by the devout Jew. 
So writes Rev. Dr. J. Abelson, in the March 
number of the Jewish Review. To shut 
out from our study the modern critical 
literature which now encompasses the 
Bible upon all sides is to make ourselves 
immeasurably the losers. For, quite apart 
from the question of the truth or untruth 
of the new material, it is undeniable that 
so many fresh points of view are brought 
into being, so many unexpected vistas of 
thought and knowledge are opened up, that 
if the study of the Bible were a pleasure 
hitherto, it is more than a pleasure now. 
We all know that one of the basic conten- 
tions of the higher criticism is that the books 
of the Old Testament are the result of pro- 
cesses of compilation and combination, and 
in modern phrase, “editing.” It is main- 
tained that the hand of a “reviser”’ is visible 
in many of the narratives, that many an 
episode or biography is taken from some 
older source of which very little or no trace 
has come down to us; and that a book 
which bears the name of an author often 
contains matter which must be attributed to 
some other author or authors. Tidings like 
these are, to say the least, very upsetting 
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to some Jews, and positively painful to 
some others. But though some feel much, 
and are very much outraged, it seems that 
there are compensating advantages which 
are great and numerous enough to oust all 
sense of danger. The higher criticism of the 
Bible is the order of the day. Much of it 
is brilliant and true. Much of it is auda- 
cious and fallacious and “not proven.” 
But the fact that it has come to stay need 
not make the devout and loving upholder 
of Judaism feel that he is on the horns of 
a dilemma in having to choose between the 
old standpoint and the new. It is not a 
question of being forced to make a choice 
at all. The Bible is far too great a book to 
be dismissed with one, and one only, school 
of interpretation. By all means let the 
light fall on it through all sorts, and any 
number, of windows. 


Religious Need of Sacramental Feasts 


Writing on “The Lord’s Supper” in the 
January number of the Reformed Church 
Review, R. Leighton Gerhart seems to take 
somewhat of a mediating position between 
the views that the Supper as observed by the 
church is a synthetic composition of elements 
derived from various sources and that it is 
strictly an innovation by Jesus. 

He contends that one way of arriving at 
truth is through the sacramental meal. 
This is true of the meals of paganism as well 
as of Christianity, but what the sources are 
for the implication that pagan meals were 
sacramental is not mentioned. These pagan 
observances went part of the way in arriving 
at truth. In the Lord’s Supper we find the 
journey completed. This is equivalent to 
saying that Jesus took over an established 
religious institution and gave it an improved 
and fuller meaning. 

The author is especially emphatic in 
insisting on the vital relation between 
religion and religious eating. He claims 
that the needs of pagan worshipers brought 
into existence pagan religious meals. So 
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great is this need in all religions, maintains 
the writer, that, if Jesus had not instituted 
a Lord’s Supper, one would undoubtedly 
have been created by the church to supply 
the want. 

The relation of the “broken” body and- 
the “‘shed” blood of Jesus to the Supper on 
the one hand and to the believer on the other 
is thus described: 

Jesus gave us his broken body and his blood 
poured out because he could not give himself as 
the food of man in any other way. There is no 
such thing as the giving of moral nourishment, 
spiritual food, except by way of sacrifice. . .. . 
Therefore it was not simply his body and blood 
that he gave, but his body broken and his 
blood shed. 


The Gospel of Peter 


“Ts the Gospel of Peter an independent 
witness to the Resurrection?” asks C. H. 
Turner in “The Gospel of Peter” in the 
January Journal of Theological Studies. 
His answer is in the negative. After an 
extensive examination of the four canonical 
gospels and a comparison of them with the 
newer “Peter” he finds that the latter is 
not independent. His conclusion is as 
follows: 

The attempt has been made to show that, 
due regard being had to the circumstances and 
the time when “Peter” wrote, comparison of 
the documents makes it infinitely more probable 
than not that he was acquainted with, and in 
his own gospel used, all four gospels of the 
church. It would be difficult to say what con- 
ception could survive of literary contact, if its 
cogency was not admitted in this case. But 
once it is admitted that “Peter” used the 
Fourth Gospel as one of his sources, then again 
it seems at least much more probable that, in the 
story introduced by the closing words of the 
extant fragment, he was depending on that 
gospel rather than on the lost end of Mark, 
which there is not the least reason (from any 
other point of view) to suppose had survived 
as late as the second century A.D. Therefore 
“Peter” adds nothing to the witness of the 
earliest tradition of the Resurrection. 
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Paul the Author of the Pastorals? . 


The pastoral epistles are the work of 
Paul, concludes Rev. T. Herbert Brindley, 
D.D., writing on “The Pastoral Epistles” 
in the Interpreter for January. He first 
argues that there is nothing un-Pauline 
about them, or, at least, that there is nothing 
about them that may not conceivably have 
come from Paul. The vocabulary em- 
ployed contains words not used by Paul 
elsewhere, but this is due to his addressing 
a different situation. The figures of speech, 
such as word-play, metaphor, etc., are all 
Pauline. The author is at no loss to find 
a place in Pauline chronology for locating 
the letters. Luke, who wrote Acts, skips 
over great stretches of Paul’s life, and the 
pastorals can be placed in any one of several 
of these gaps, concerning which Luke left 
us no definite data. 


Co-partnership and Industrial Unrest 


The failure of co-partnership as ordi- 
narily carried out in business to solve the 
question of the relation between labor and 
capital is the theme of ‘“Co-partnership 
and Labor Unrest,” by H. Sanderson Fur- 
niss, in the January Economic Review 
(quarterly). The root cause of labor unrest, 
says the author, is that there is something 
radically wrong with the system under 
which industry is carried on today, “a 
system which cannot, no matter how hard 
a man works, give to a working man more 
than $500 a year” (the figure applies to 
England). 

Will co-partnership remedy this state of 
affairs? It will not, answers the author, 
if the employer says to the employee, 
“Work harder and earn me more profit, and 
I will divide the profit with you.” This, 
it is maintained, is the usual course followed 
in co-partnerships as they now exist in most 
manufacturing centers. The master does 
not give anything to the workman; he 
simply makes the workman work harder 


to earn more and then takes from him a 
part of the additional earning. If co- 
partnership is to be a success and is to 
settle prevalent labor troubles, there must 
be some sort of sacrifice on the part of the 
master in favor of the laborer. This will 
have a large influence in rendering conditions 
more stable. 


Mind Cures Scientific 


That so-called “mind cures” can be 
satisfactorily explained by science and in no 
other way is the contention of Sir Thomas 
Clouston, M.D., writing in the January 
Quarterly Review. 

The writer is quite willing to admit the 
reality of such cures. The position which 
he takes is that the scientific explanation 
of them is the only possible explanation. 
His own words follow: 

Modern science claims to study and explain 
the occurrences of so-called “mind cures” in 
diseased and disordered conditions of body. 
It admits the existence of such cures, but calls 
in the brain as the direct agent through which 
they are brought about. It is now able to 
point out that there are in the brain machinery 
and activities sufficient to explain them. The 
mind comes in by setting the brain to work. 
Science emphatically repudiates the mystical, 
miraculous, and superstitious views of such 
mind cures as being unreasonable and degrad- 
ing. Such views, hitherto common, result from 
ignorance and lend themselves to all sorts of 
quackery and deceit. Science now includes 
mind as well as life and matter within the scope 
of its investigations; and by this means only 
will humanity derive the full benefits which a 
study of the effects of mind, acting through the 
brain, will enable us to effect in curing diseased 
and abnormal states. 


The Sufficiency of the English Bible 


In the Bible Magazine for April, 1913, 
there is an excellent article by Dr. Louis 
Matthews Sweet on “The Study of the 
English Bible,” with the subtitle, “The 
Study of Biblical Words.” The possibility 
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of doing exact and scholarly work on the 
basis of a translation is the question at issue. 
While some are ever ready to insist that 
versions cannot satisfy the demands of origi- 
nal scholarship, it is to be noted that there 
are comparatively few original scholars, 
philologists to whom grammar and lexicon 
are not ultimate facts; that, while in the 
interpretation of the original languages of 
the Bible creative work is for the few, to the 
man of average sound scholarly ability who, 
humbly recognizing his debt to many work- 
ers in many fields, makes proper use of the 
English Bible there comes opportunity for 
the attainment of genuine worth as a 
scholar. 

The English Bible in itself, aside from 
questions of relationship to original docu- 
ments, is great enough and complex enough 
to appeal to the highest scholarship. The 
mastery of this peer of English classics 
demands literary and spiritual appreciation 
and calls for the exercise of one’s best powers 
of observation and analysis. ‘So great is 
it, in its complexity of structure, in its 
majesty of idea and form, in its sweep of 
thought and varied richness of content, that 
contact with it and the attempt to master it 
are a broadening and educative process of 
unparalleled value.” 

Moreover, the ripest results of learning 
are embodied in the English translation. 
For English versions have kept pace with 
the development of the English language 
on the one side, and, on the other, with the 
development of oriental philology and 
archaeology. New material is constantly 
appearing, like the recent Aramaic docu- 
ments from Elephantine, Greek and Roman 
papyri from Egypt and elsewhere, and is 
steadily being embodied in discussions, in 
commentaries, and finally in translation. 

But the decisive factor in the determi- 
nation of the meaning of words is to be found 
in the biblical usage itself. It is possible, 


therefore, for the careful student of the 
English Bible to undertake the accurate 
study of words. Derivation, root-meaning, 
in the extra-biblical usage of a word, are 
only partial guides to the meaning which 
that word has within the Scriptures them- 
selves. As a word is used by different 
writers to convey combinations of ideas, a 
rather definite body of characteristic mean- 
ings will gather about the word. Hence the 
light upon the meaning of words gained from 
biblical usage cannot be neglected. 


Now, undeniably, the method is that of origi- 
nal scholarship dealing with the sources. We 
admire and envy the ability of such men to 
handle their materials, to sift, analyze, and 
interpret complex masses of facts. But 
strangely enough, in this present instance and 
in others, the actual, positive results in the way 
of assured knowledge, by a method of handling 
complex materials equally direct and original, 
are attainable for the student of the English 
Bible. 


Making Temples Schoolhouses 


The Peking Daily News suggests that 
the present need of the new Chinese repub- 
lic for quarters in which to conduct schools 
could be met by transforming -abandoned 
temples in various quarters into buildings 
for purposes of public instruction. Espe- 
cially could this be done in and about Can- 
ton and Hunan, where there is a large 
number of temples to the memory of nu- 
merous deities about whom nothing or very 
little is known. In some places the plan 
has been tried and has met with little oppo- 
sition on the part of the people. The only 
real clamor against the move came from a 
number of lazy priests in charge of certain 
shrines, who were compelled to go to work 
for a living. With the abolition of the 
temples went also the abolition of various 
feast days, which hereafter are to be de- 
voted to Confucian celebrations. 
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Higher Criticism and Foreign 
Missions 


The effect of the higher critcism of the 
Bible upon modern missions is the theme 
of “The Scientific Method and Missions” 
in the February Homiletic Review. The 
article is written by Rev. George K. Grice. 
The author states that it is his opinion that 
the application of the scientific method to 
Bible study has greatly aided in giving the 
missionary impulse a forward impetus. 
Biblical criticism has shown us, he main- 
tains, that the history of Israel was not a 
digression but a progression, contrary to the 
older view. The direct effect of such study 
upon missions is to give the enterprise a 
“more balanced theology,” to “unravel 
difficulties in the Scriptures,” and to make 
the missionary “better fitted to preach”’ the 
faith to the heathen mind. 


Missions in Russia 


The Missionary Review of the World 
(March) gives the following facts about 
Russia bearing upon missions: The country 
is larger than all the rest of Europe put 
together; less than 10,000,000 of her 163,- 
000,000 population have ever heard a 
sermon; more than 25 different languages 
are spoken within the empire; Methodist 
missionaries are preaching in St. Petersburg 
in 6 languages, and are conducting a Sunday 
school of 300 which meets in a room 20X60 
feet; the country contains 17,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans, some of whom are at present 
building a $3,000,000 mosque in St. Peters- 
burg; many of the peasants are anxious to 
attend religious service and often will travel 
20 or 30 miles on foot to be present at such 
a meeting. 


MISSIONS 
The Gideons in Turkey 


The report comes from Harput, Asiatic 
Turkey, that Armenian Christians, hearing 
that the “Gideons” in the United States 
were placing Bibles in many hotels to reach 
and influence the traveling public, have 
decided to imitate the example by installing 
Bibles in the so-called hotels of their country. 
Hotels in that country contain no furniture, 
and one sleeps on the bedding which he 
brings with him. Food, travelers must 
secure for themselves. The Bibles to be 
placed in these empty rooms will be in either 
the Turkish or the Armenian language. 
Owners of hotels are reported to have 
nothing to say against the plan, except that, 
if Bibles are installed, they will have to be 
hung on the wall, since they are “holy 
books” and it would be a desecration to 
lay them upon the floor. 


Russian Missionaries in China 

The missionary activity of the Russian 
Orthodox church in China is almost at a 
standstill, states the Missionary Review of 
the World for February. It bases its con- 
clusions on figures presented by certain 
Russian papers in calling attention to the 
fact that the church soon will celebrate the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of its mission station in the Celestial 
Kingdom. At present there are 3,000 
members, a rather small showing as the 
result of two hundred years of endeavor. 
About $15,000 per year is spent by the 
mission. A theological school has been 
established and this contains only twelve 
students. Twenty monks, eight Russian 
and twelve Chinese, and about the same 
number of nuns are in residence. 
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RELIGIOUS 


Graduate Courses for Ministers 

The efficiency and leadership of the 
church is practically the efficiency and 
leadership of its ministers: and leadership 
cannot be maintained except by a constant 
increase in efficiency. 

This lays constantly enlarging demands 
upon the training-school; but certain 
features of its work cannot be greatly 
changed. Students cannot remain longer 
and cannot study more; and however im- 
portant the study of the conditions and 
methods of church work may be felt to be, 
the attention of the student ought to be 
devoted chiefly to the study of the essence 
of the Christian religion, as the basis of all 
church work. 

There is, however, one line in which the 
work and influence of the seminary can be 
indefinitely extended to meet the reasonable 
demands made upon it. It appears to be 
suggested by the logic of the present situa- 
tion, and to be justified by its easy availa- 
bility and practicability. 

The institution that is to survive current 
criticisms and do the training of men for 
efficient leadership in the church and world 
must lay the foundations well while the men 
are students in residence, and must continue 
its influence over the young minister after 
his graduation until he becomes a master 
in his profession. 

All concerned, students, instructors, and 
churches, should recognize that a minister’s 
training is never completed, certainly not in 
three years of theological study in a semi- 
nary, and certainly not by a course of study 
of any length which is completed before the 
beginning of the practical work of the pas- 
torate. The possibility of religious work, 
now real and practical, as an agency for 
the continuation of that training should be 
recognized and developed, and there is no 
institution so well equipped to do this as the 
divinity school. The service of the school 
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to the churches should be conceived of as 
divided into two parts, the first that which 
is rendered by instructing the candidate for 
the ministry for three years while he is in 
residence, and the second that which is 
rendered by the continuation of the instruc- 
tion in the years after his ordination and 
settlement. And the sequence suggested 
should be rigidly maintained; for there is 
no reference here to the assistance which the 
seminary may conceivably give to men who 
enter the ministry without a seminary train- 
ing. The three years of residence should be 
given primarily to the work of foundation 
laying, to a thorough and deliberate and 
frank study of the fundamental subjects 
which every minister ought to know, and 
know well. The student will select for 
later work under the direction of the 
instructor such attractive, advanced, com- 
monly elective courses as he is unable easily 
to include in his undergraduate years. 

Note in a word the relief that such a 
conception of the relation of the seminary to 
the minister would offer to the regular 
curriculum. The natural sequence of study 
could be insisted on to a greater extent, or, 
rather, it would follow automatically. 
The fundamental quality of all truth, that 
it is constantly enlarging and growing, 
would be happily matched by the method in 
which it is presented. The student would 
quietly and unhurriedly choose the basal 
studies, in the full confidence that in the 
years to come he will still be in receipt of the 
valued help of the instructor. The instruct- 
or would have the inspiration of knowing 
that he is to have other opportunity to 
influence the student, after the preparatory 
course is completed, and in the classroom 
work both would be preparing to continue 
the fellowship, rather than to separate. 
The ghostly complaint that the seminary 
course is not practical would be finally laid. 
It would not be necessary to force the 
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beginning of practical work back into the 
seminary years, in order to insure the help- 
ful aid of the instructor for the student as 
he passes through that critical period. 

It cannot be claimed, of course, that the 
work thus postponed could be done as well 
later as in the classroom, but by a fitting 
choice of subjects, and by a wise adaptation 
of method to the new conditions, much of 
the difficulty could be removed and there is 
reason to hope and expect that the system 
would be successful. Even as now con- 
ducted, the advanced courses permit of 
great diversity in method, the student being 
free to adopt largely his own plan, and it 
often happens that the real work is done 
privately, upon different branches of the 
common subject. The proposed plan would 
differ greatly from such procedure. 

In the carrying out of the scheme the 
chief reliance would of course be the cor- 
respondence method. Surely this method 
has justified itself already, and the condi- 
tions involved in the plan as outlined are 
ideal. The student is a graduate, fully 
trained in the schools for the best use of his 
mind in intellectual work. The instructor 
is not some anonymous clerk or reader, 
performing perfunctorily a routine of labor 
for all alike. He is the seminary instructor 
himself, who has learned the pupil inti- 
mately during the seminary course, and 
who is in this later work building on his own 
foundations. Both apply themselves to 
the work as a part of a continuous purpose, 
without interruption, and not as a make- 
shift or afterthought. Certainly, if cor- 
respondence work can ever prove valuable, 
it will under these conditions. 

In addition to the correspondence, there 
would be involved for the best results stated 
conferences with the instructor. There 
should be a visit once or twice a year to the 
seminary—is it too wild a thought that a 
visit of the instructor to the pupil’s parish 
might profitably be arranged?—with an 
informal review of the work and perhaps an 


examination, and especially a careful 
planning of the new work to be undertaken. 
Every divinity school does well to secure, 
even at considerable cost, the return of its 
alumni now and then in a sympathetic and 
receptive frame of mind. The enthusiasm 
and social intercourse of commencement 
time is good, but the quiet visits of gradu- 
ates, earnestly bent on work of the kind 
suggested, would be far from unprofitable 
to the institution. 

There would also be involved the pro- 
vision of the necessary books by the semi- 
nary. At first thought this may seem to 
offer a serious difficulty. But observation 
of the number of books actually used by 
men in the several seminary courses makes 
the writer bold enough to say that they 
could easily be provided in the case of most 
courses. Many seminaries already have a 
liberal policy as to the circulation of library 
books among the alumni, and doubtless all 
would be very quick to furnish them as a 
part of a serious plan for continuous con- 
nection between school and graduate, with 
all its attendant advantages. 

There should be also some certification of 


the work accomplished. This should be — 


done in perfectly plain and straightforward 
terms, specifying that the pupil has pursued 
certain courses in absentia under the super- 
vision of certain instructors. No degree 
should come into consideration and no 
“credits” be given which could later be 
advanced as a plea for a degree, or for a 
shortening of the regular sojourn at any 
seminary in pursuit of a degree. There 
would doubtless be some complications at 
this point, but that is not an unheard-of 
trouble in connection with degrees. The 
degree question greatly complicates the 
whole seminary curriculum. 

Without doubt the plan would involve 
additional labor for the instructors. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that, in 
the announcements of courses at present, 
the professors often undertake to assist the 
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qualified and earnest student in the investi- 
gation of any suitable subject. The sug- 
gestions here made find some precedent in 
the practice. Moreover, the method of 
study of advanced subjects, by assigned 
readings, discussions, reports, and quizzes, is 
very similar in character. Even if the 
instructor should confine the work of his 
department to the courses already scheduled, 
a fine beginning could be made in the 
establishment of a company of pastors 
carrying forward their studies during the 
first years of their field work. But the 
instructor would not stop with these exist- 
ing courses. From the very love of teaching 
and from the pure love of working with men 
who are in a position to test theories in 
practical life, and to bring out of their lives 
fresh problems and new data for solving old 
problems, they would give themselves freely, 
and in the giving find themselves the gainers, 
in the freshening and intensifying of their 
classroom work. 

Not the least attractive feature of the 
suggestions that have been made is their 
absolute elasticity. Without doubt there 
are many instructors and pupils engaged 
together in precisely the kind of work here 
outlined. And the number is bound to 
increase. The success of such work does 
not depend upon numbers or organization 
or official recognition of school or denomi- 
nation. It can be undertaken, with every 
promise of success, by anyone who thinks 
he can see in it the promise of greater 
efficiency in the service of the Master. 

O. H. Gates 


The Overemphasis of ‘‘Method’’ in 
Teacher-Training 


The graded Sunday school, as an educa- 
tional movement, is sweeping the country, 
and, to the casual observer, seems to be the 
solution of the whole problem of the effi- 
ciency of the Sunday school. Those who are 
dealing at first hand with many schools have 
discovered that here and there, and in in- 
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creasing numbers, are schools which have 
tried graded work, have found it unsatis- 
factory, and have gone back to the simple 
and uniform idea. 

Does this mean that the graded Sunday 
school is a failure, or does it rather point to 
that insurmountable obstacle, the untrained 
teacher, who is equally incompetent in the 
graded, as in the ungraded Sunday school ? 
Is it not true that there is but one straight 
path to efficiency in religious education, and 
that is efficiency in the teachers who are 
charged with the religious education of the 
young ? 

This brings us face to face with the prob- 
lem of the right sort of training for those 
thousands of lay-workers who, with Chris- 
tian self-sacrifice, are attempting to do a 
work for which they are but ill prepared. 
The church has been studying the problem, 
and associations and organizations which are 
interested have been studying the situation, 
and numerous teacher-training courses 
issued by denominations, by the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association, and by 
private individuals, as well as other organi- 
zations, are now available, and it would 
seem that no person who really desired to 
be trained for service in this direction could 
fail to find a course which would do the 
work. 

A few years ago, it was understood that 
the one essential for preparation for Sunday- 
school teaching was Christian character. 
Then came a period in which both Christian 
character and knowledge of the Bible ap- 
peared to be desirable. A little later came 
the wave of interest in child-study, which 
swept through the whole field of religious 
education, and naturally was seized by those 
interested in religious education as a part of 
their essential program. So strong and so 
fascinating was this current of interest in the 
child and in his religious development, that 
teacher-training courses suddenly swerved 
from the old paths, and became almost 
exclusively courses in child-study. Many 
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books were written, some of which have had 
enormous sales—books which more or less 
effectively presented the religious life of the 
child. Today no teacher is considered pre- 
pared for work who is not familiar with one 
or more of these volumes. 

As we look over the training courses cur- 
rent at the present time, we wonder if the 
pendulum has not swung too far in the direc- 
tion of psychology and pedagogical method. 
In the average church, a group of teachers 
meet for a training course through a period 
of one year. Almost invariably that year 
will be devoted to child-study. The second 
year perhaps the interest has waned, and the 
class is abandoned or disintegrates for some 
other important reason. Are the teachers 
who enthusiastically pursued the course in 
child-study, and who have some notion of 
the psychology of religion prepared to teach 
in the Sunday school? How about the 
subject-matter ? 

If one were engaging a teacher of Latin, 
and such a teacher might say, “Yes, I can 
handle a class, I am familiar with the best 
methods of teaching language; I under- 
stand the psychology of intellectual develop- 
ment”; if she were asked, “How much 
Latin do you know?” she would stand 
small chance of the opportunity to teach 
Latin if she were to say, “Oh, I can study 
that as I go along.” 

An examination of the average Sunday- 
school teacher who has taken the popular 
teacher-training courses does not reveal a 
knowledge of the Bible adequate for teach- 
ing, either: historically or in principle, the 
Christian religion, which has its basis in the 
development of fundamental conceptions of 
God and the chief end of life as it is revealed 
in the history of the Hebrew people and the 
more direct founders of Christianity. 

Is it not time that we laid more emphasis 
upon this question of subject-matter, and, if 
we are to continue to use the Bible as the 
chief basis of instruction in the Sunday 
school, that we should so shape our training 


courses that a first-hand intelligent knowl- 
edge of the Bible, of the history that lay 
back of it, and of the forces which produced 
it shall be the predominant element of the 
training of those who are to handle this 
important material of religious education ? 


G. L. C. 


Polyglot Education 


The School of Oriental Languages in 
Berlin has just celebrated its semi-jubilee. 
The school gives lessons, both theoretical 
and practical, in Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, 
Amharic, Ethiopic, Persian, Turkish, Swa- 
hili, and numerous other Indian and African 
dialects. In each language there is a regular 
resident professor who is on occasions as- 
sisted, especially on the practical side, by 
a native tutor. The school includes in its 
curriculum in addition to instruction in 
languages such subjects as tropical hygiene, 
practical geographical knowledge, the arts, 
customs, ideas, commerce, etc., of the 
peoples whose languages are taken up. 
Missionary experts frequently are called 
upon to give courses in the school. 


High-School Credit for Bible-Study 


Considerable publicity has been given to 
a plan originating in North Dakota for 
giving to high-school students credit toward 
graduation upon biblical study. A care- 
fully prepared outline of selections, impor- 
tant from both the historical and the literary 
point of view, forms the required foundation 
for the examinations which are set by the 
state. The work can be done at the pleas- 
ure of the students under the guidance of the 
teachers in the church or outside it, or even 
independently by the student himself. The 
examination is the test of efficiency. In 
North Dakota the plan has worked well 
because it has been carefully supervised by 
intelligent people who claim for it only an 
attempt to recognize the cultural value of the 
study of Hebrew history and literature, and 
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the necessity for including it in a well- 
rounded high-school course. 

A few years ago a state normal institution 
in Colorado began to promote the study of 
biblical history and literature as a cultural 
subject among its pupils. The example of 
North Dakota and the stimulus given by the 
successful work done by churches in co- 
operation with the state normal school have 
led to the development of a high-school plan 
in Colorado. In this state the Sunday 
School Association is taking a conspicuous 
part in the promotion of the plan. A tenta- 
tive course of study has been prepared 
which includes in its themes for the first 
year, the study of biblical heroes, heroines, 
and ideals; for the second year, the life and 
teachings of Jesus; for the third year, social 
institutions—the home, the school, the state, 
and the church; and for the fourth year, bib- 
lical literature. The details of this course of 
study have not yet been announced. It is 
expected that students will receive one full 
credit for the four years of work. The Sun- 
day School Association is actively promoting 
the training of teachers for the course, which 
will be offered to students in the churches, 
and is now organizing a system of graded 
training schools in the chief centers. 

While this active interest in the study of 
biblical history and literature promises 
much from the point of view of culture, it 
should be guarded against a too vigorous 
promotion by enthusiasts who feel that 
simply because it is biblical study it will go 
far toward solving the problem of religious 
education for our young people. The 
teaching of the Bible as history and litera- 
ture requires the same quality of prepa- 
ration as that which is demanded of a 
teacher of English history and literature, 
or Greek history and literature. Such 
teachers cannot be trained by the quick 
method, but must grow through the colleges 
and normal schools. To move more rapidly 
than a teaching force can be well prepared 
is not advisable. 
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It must be remembered that this study 
is not given to the boys and girls in the day 
school itself, but it is, in most cases, sub- 
stituted for the regular work in the Sunday 
school. That being the case, the quality 
of the course of study and of the teaching 
has the same importance that it always had 
in the Sunday school, and no more. The 
conspicuousness of the plan will doubtless 
stir people to study more carefully the 
question of the ideal curriculum for the 
Sunday school, for high-school boys and 
girls, and to a more vigorous attempt on the 
part of Sunday-school forces to raise the 
standard of teaching. When the state offers 
credit, it demands standards. Whether the 
ideal biblical course, from the point of view 
of the state, and that from the point of view 
of the church, for high-school grades is, or 
should be, identical, is a question, and if a 
state course must be substituted for a 
Sunday-school course, doubt as to the out- 
come may be raised in the minds of some 
who are trying to develop a curriculum for 
the Sunday school which will meet the reli- 
gious as well as the cultural needs of our 
boys and girls. 

By all means let the state encourage the 
students in the high schools to broaden the 
course by the inclusion of biblical history 
and literature. So much is clear gain to the 
student. Let it also, if it will, train teachers 
for the task in its normal schools. It does 
not follow that there is less need of a careful 
study of the ideal curriculum for the high- 
school grades of the Sunday school by those 
who are leading in religious education. 
When that result is approximately attained 
the church will need to keep in mind the 
fact that its Sunday schools are avowedly 
aiming to train young people in the religious 
life, and that the study of biblical history 
and literature is but one means to that end, 
and that even the study of biblical history 
and literature which will enable students 
satsifactorily to pass a state examination 
may not be the only study of the Bible de- 
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sirable for high-school grades from the 
standpoint of religious teaching. 


Progress of the Denominational 
College 


President Thomas C. Blaisdell, of Alma 
College, Michigan, discusses “The Renais- 
sance of the Denominational College” in 
the American Educational Review for Jan- 
uary. Today’s educational renaissance is 
forcing the denominational college to face 
forward, or to remain satisfied with the 
deadening hand of convention. This renais- 
sance will not be simply a revival of learn- 
ing. It must be a triumph of “progressiv- 
ism” over conservatism. It must be a 
breaking-away from educational orthodoxy 
and Middle Age despotism. It must mean 
a new vision of the education of man and his 
relation to his world. Tradition and edu- 
cational authority have laid down certain 


narrow boundaries within which the youth 
who would enter college must keep during 
his high-school days. These limits must 
be enlarged, if not overthrown. The 
modern renaissance has put behind us as an 
educational requirement the study of Greek; 
and as a condition for college entrance or 
graduation, Latin also must soon pass. 
The renaissance of the denominational 
college must result shortly in admitting 
boys and girls to college on the basis of 
power. Every young man and woman will 
be studied as an individual and will be 
trained to do the work for which he shows 
that he is best fitted. A new and better 
type of education for women will be devel- 
oped. A new force will be put on the value 
of preparing the youth for worthy citizen- 
ship. College extension work has only 
begun; and presently there will be a won- 
derful development of this type of service. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Church and the World 


Taking the church to the people is the 
idea behind the recent establishment by the 
Archdiocese of New York of bureaus to 
care for Catholic immigrants. The work 
is described in the Ecclesiastical Review for 
February. 

The immigrant is taken in hand as soon 
as he lands and, if he is going out of the 
city, is aided on his way as far as circum- 
stances will permit. This phase of the 
work, however, does not constitute the 
entire object of the bureaus; they attempt 
to concern themselves chiefly with those 
who make New York their home. The 
nationalities especially cared for to date 
are Italians, Slavs, Ruthenians, and Asiatic 
Catholics. Each nationality is assigned to 
a particular bureau. After the foreigners 
settle in the metropolis, they are conducted 
to a mission carried on in their own lan- 
guage; and if such a mission does not exist, 
an attempt is made to establish one. The 


priests in charge of the various missions 
are selected as far as possible from the 
nationalities to which they are expected to 

The work is claimed to be assuming 
vast proportions, despite the fact that a 
beginning was made but a year ago. This 
is due not only to the activity of those in 
charge of the bureaus but also to the fact 
that Catholic immigrants from the countries 
mentioned land daily in New York to the 
number of thousands. 


Closely akin to the work outlined above 
is that which the church is called upon to 
do for immigrants by Professor Edward A. 
Steiner in “The Melting Pot of the Na- 
tions” in the Missionary Review for March. 
Professor Steiner. begins his discussion by 
calling attention to the problem facing the 
American nation in relation to the immi- 
grant—the problem of assimilating the 
foreigner or of being foreignized. After 
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stating the problem, the author points out 
that if America is to remain American, 
certain things must be done for the foreigner. 
Some of these things must be done by the 
church. Among other things he suggests 
that the church act consistently on the 
theory that God is the Father of all men 
and that therefore all men are brothers, 
and that it look after the immigrants’ 
welfare not only at the ports of entry but 
along the route to their destination. But 
even then the church’s duty does not cease. 
The question of their religious well-being 
in their new homes must then be dealt with. 


Why the Church Must Educate 


That the freedom of organized religion 
from taxation has made it necessary for the 
church to provide for its own religious edu- 
cation is the conclusion of Professor George 
A. Coe of Union Theological Seminary, in 
Religious Education for December. He 
writes under the caption, “‘The Nature and 
Scope of Church Leadership in the Field of 
Education from a Sunday School Point of 
View.” 

He implies that, inasmuch as the church, 
as such is not compelled by law to support 
the public-school system, it has no right to 
demand that specifically religious subjects 
be taught. If such instruction is to be 
given, the church must provide for it itself. 
The object of such a provision is to “provide 
an adequate system of religious education 


for the children of the country ... . not 
for a child here and there. ...not.... 
to maintain a religious society . . . . but to 
produce a religious civilization.” 


The state, argues the author, has no 
system of education. The most that can be 
said is that it has a system of schools, which 
constitutes one factor in education. The 
other factors are such institutions as 
courts, municipal enterprises, the family, 
and the church. Church education is 
mainly through the Sunday school and this 
ought to be thought of as parallel with 
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state leadership in secular instruction. ‘In 
short,” says Professor Coe, “‘we must have 
a national system of schools of religion 
strictly co-ordinate with our governmental 
system of public schools.” 

To accomplish this end, two sorts of 
leaders are needed: first, great denomina- 
tional leaders, and second, leaders for the 
work in the various parishes. To expect the 
local superintendent to meet this demand is 
to impose a large burden upon him. In 
many places he is doing it and is doing it 
well. But in general, thinks the author, 
there should be a teaching specialist for each 
school. 


The Progress of the Negro 


The advance of the southern Negro since 
the war along economic and educational 
lines is succinctly set forth by Booker T. 
Washington in “Fifty Years of Negro 
Freedom” in the January number of the 
Review and Expositor. 

The method pursued by the writer is that 
of describing the helpless, poverty-stricken 
state of the Negro at the close of the war 
and contrasting it with his present condi- 
tion. The comparison is illuminating. 
Washington says he himself well remembers 
how awe-struck and helpless the colored 
people were when first the announcement 
of their liberation came to them. He de- 
scribes how all the Negroes on the plantation 
on which he was a slave were gathered at the 
House” when the news that they were 
no longer in bondage was given to them. 
Everyone was at a loss what to do. Here- 


-tofore the whites had done their thinking 


and planning for them. ‘In a few hours,” 
he says, ‘‘the Negro was placed face to face 
with questions the white man had been 
trying to solve for centuries’’—questions of 
a home, a living, the rearing of children, 
education, citizenship, and the establish- 
ment of churches. 

How the Negro met the problems before 
him on the economic side is shown by the 
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fact that, from owning no land or property 
at that time, he now claims title to 20,000,- 
ooo acres and possesses other property 
valued at $600,000,000, all acquired since 
the war. On the educational side his ad- 
vance has been equally consistent. He has 
learned the dignity of labor, he has dis- 
covered that work is not “synonymous 
with ignorance, poverty, and degradation, 
but that it goes hand in hand with pro- 
gressive enlightenment and all that makes 
for the general uplift of a people.” At 
present the southern Negro has over 500 
industrial and normal schools with Negro 
teachers. Over 70 per cent of all Negroes 
have some book-learning and at present 
there are over 2,000,000 Negro children in 
the public schools who are being taught by 
30,000 Negro teachers. They raise over 
$1,000,000 yearly for the support of their 
schools. 


Community Spirit 


Rev. W. Closson McGarvey, in Assembly 
Herald for April, 1913, tells of an interesting 
experience which a small eastern community 
had in the matter of church federation. It 
was an industrial center of about eight 
hundred population just outside of Buffalo 
and thus forming a part also of the larger 
similar community. There had been a 
small, struggling church for several years 
other denominations had tried to effect an 
entrance, divisions, competition and strife 
had come, and finally it seemed as if reli- 
gious work in the place must cease entirely. 
At this juncture the suggestion was made for 
a survey of the community and a house-to- 
house canvass for the purpose of organizing, 
not another church in the ordinary meaning 
of the term, but a community church. The 
suggestion was timely, and at two or three 
largely attended mass-meetings plans were 
formulated and put into operation, resulting 
in the organization of a relatively strong 
community church. Representative mem- 
bers of the previously existing denomina- 


tional organizations acted wisely when the 
question of affiliation with one of the great 
denominations was raised. Funds were 
secured, a minister was called, and soon 
nearly the whole population was enlisted 
in the movement for the social and religious 
uplift and betterment of the community. 


Child Protection 

The only organized society in the world 
for the prevention of cruelty to children is 
described by H. P. Fairchild in the January 
number of the American Journal of Sociology 
under the caption, “Preventing Cruelty to 
Children.” The society is the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, and was incorporated in 1878. At 
present it has headquarters at Mt. Vernon 
and Joy streets, Boston. 


The object of the society is thus stated . 


in the charter: “Awakening interest in 
abuses to which children are exposed by the 
intemperance, cruelty, or cupidity of parents 
or guardians, and to help in the enforcement 
of existing laws on the subject, procure 
needed legislation, and for kindred work.” 

The organization of the society consists 
of a secretary-general-agent, an organizing 
secretary, sixteen agents who do investi- 
gating and prosecuting, three clerks, four 
stenographers, an examining physician, a 
matron, and an assistant matron. Be- 
sides these, there are resident agents in 
Worcester, New Bedford, and Northamp- 
ton, and three of these spend about half- 
time in Brockton, Beverly, and Fall River, 
respectively. In addition there is a large 
number of voluntary agents and helpers. 

The society is ready to send an agent 
anywhere in the state at anytime. The 
work done by the organization is inade- 
quately represented by court records, as 
out of the 7,368 children dealt with in 1909 
only 2,058 were taken to court. 

In each case brought before the attention 
of the society a special plan is formulated 
and followed out. As much assistance as 
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possible is always secured from existing 
institutions and agencies before any inde- 
pendent action is taken. 


The Status of the Greek Church 


voice of one crying in a wilderness” 
seems a fitting phrase with which to de- 
scribe a demand for reform in the Greek 
church voiced by George Zacharoulis, who 
describes himself as an ‘‘orthodox preacher,” 
in St. Polycarp, a Greek paper edited by 
the metropolitan bishop of Smyrna. The 
reform asked for is that of more spirituality 
in religion as over against magic, and is the 
more striking on account of its coming 
apparently from within the ranks of the 
Greek church itself. The appeal sounds 
a note of despair, in that doubt is expressed 
as to whether anyone will be found to begin 
the movement. That such views should 
be set forth in a publication apparently 
under ecclesiastical control is significant. 

The writer calls attention to the decline 
in the religious and ethical life of the church, 
and says that, while holding the “Evangel- 
ical truth,” the faith of the church is “a 
dead and empty faith because it is a faith 
without works.” He continues: 


Our religion is empty and vain, because 
“pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.” While sticking to 
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the letter we have fallen from the spirit... . 
we are named by the name of Christ, but we 
have not Christ abiding in us, and therefore have 
neither the Truth nor the Light nor the Life. 
We have turned to the “weak and beggarly 
elements” . . . . paying attention to the lift- 
ing and moving of tables, calling on evil spirits 
and inquiring of the dead, and all but reviving 
the ancient oracles..... Christianity has 
become for us an empty word and an abstract 
theory ... . thus furnishing a cause why the 
name of God should be blasphemed among the 
nations! ....We are sick....we need 
healing, that is, religious reform; but what is 
the means of healing, and what the method of 
reform? .. . . Who will undertake the study 
and the examination of the above questions 
until the day dawns when the church herself 
will take up their solution ? 


Anti-Vice Victory in Japan 


The Michigan Churchman reports the 
“cleaning-up” of the town of Fushu by 
one of the deacons in the diocese of Tokyo. 
With the consent of the bishop this deacon 
began a campaign against vice. He found 
that the mayor owned the largest number 
of licensed houses, and succeeded in arous- 
ing public opinion against the official to 
to such an extent that he was forced to 
resign. A new mayor was chosen, and the 
campaign for a better Fushu was carried 
to a successful close. This is regarded by 
the Churchman as one of the direct results 
of mission activity. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN MODERN CULTURE’ 


LOUIS WALLIS 
Author of ‘‘Sociological Study of the Bible’’ 


There are several distinct types of reli- 
gious literature. The most common type 
is, of course, the devotional, which aims to 
promote and foster the life of companion- 
ship with God. Examples of this variety 
of literature are to be found in many parts 
of the Bible, and in countless writings 
which have given expression to the piety 
and faith of the ages down to our own times. 
The characteristic of devotional literature 
is that it takes the religious experience for 
granted, without trying to criticize its 
primary elements. It assumes that we 
may share in the life of God, and become 
copartners with the Divine. If it paused 
by the wayside to inquire into the nature 
and basis of religion, it would become 
something other than devotional literature 
and would utterly fail of its aim. One of 
the lessons that modern students of religion 
are learning is that this most common type 
of religious writing is valid for its own 
purpose, and based upon correct psycho- 
logical principles. The devotional work, 
and the devotional attitude, as such, have 
their normal place in healthy-minded human 
life. 

Yet religious devotion raises an objective 
problem: Whence came religion in general ? 
How shall we account for the different reli- 
gions in the world? Why do varieties of 
experience appear within the field of a 
single religion? How did the religion of 
the Old Testament become distinct from 
the faiths and cults of ancient Semitic 
paganism? How did Christianity arise in 
the midst of Judaism, and conquer its 


unique place in the gentile world? The 
attempt to answer these queries has pro- 
duced in modern times another kind of 
religious literature, which is called the 
Scientific. This type of work approaches 
the subject from an entirely different stand- 
point than that which characterizes the 
literature of devotion. It is just as valid 
in its own way, and for its own purpose, 
as the other; and it comes into being in 


response to the operation of principles — 


exactly as natural and correct as those 
which led to the birth of the earlier and 
more common type of literature. 

Yet, along with the rise and progress of 
scientific investigation into religious phe- 
nomena, there has been much tension and 
misunderstanding. Devout persons have 
looked suspiciously upon attempts to treat 
religion from the scientific point of view. 
Their tendency has been to regard the 
scientific interpreter of religion as not only 
profitless, but impious and even blas- 
phemous. On the other hand, those who 
have worked upon the basis of the newer 
standpoints and methods of research have 
tended to treat religion coldly, as an interest- 
ing phenomenon, much as the anatomist 
lays open the human body with his dis- 
secting knife. Moreover, it is a curious 
but explainable fact that until recently 
many scientific investigators of religion 
have been guilty of treating the subject 
in a way which has gone far toward justify- 
ing the devout in their opposition to science. 

But we are now entering upon a new 
period of thought, which is correcting the 


* Religion and Life. By Thomas Cuming Hall, Professor of Christian Ethics in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1913. Pp. xiv-+161. $0.75. 
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errors of saint and scientist, and giving us 
a new and wider vision. A third variety 
of religious literature is in process of crea- 
tion. It is neither devotional nor scientific, 
in the foregoing definitions of these terms; 
nor is it a mechanical blend of the earlier 
types. It looks at religion in the light of 
all that we have learned about human life 
and history; and it may therefore be 
called the cultural type. One of its finest 
examples is found in Thomas Hall’s Religion 
and Life. Professor Hall writes from the 
standpoint of good introductions to all 
forms of modern knowledge, with an 
erudition that is amazing. He is in easy 
possession of his material; his touch is 
light but firm; and his literary style and 
method of treatment are adapted to the 
needs of the wayfaring man and woman. 
He did not hunt for a title: the book named 
itself. It is a frank talk with serious people 
about the subject of religion, in view of what 
scholarship has learned about life, to the 
end “that some help may be rendered to 
those whose own faith may have been 
shaken, or, if not, to those who are in con- 
tact with thoughtful and earnest doubt” 
(p. xiii). 

Professor Hall treats the present reli- 
gious awakening as the sign of a transition 
from an older to a newer stage in the moral 
and spiritual life of humanity. Certain 
external and formal aspects of religion have 
changed or disappeared; but the actual 
substance out of which religion is made is 
still with us, ‘‘as important as it probably 
ever was in human history” (p.11). He 
points out that at the basis of religion, as 
thus viewed, there stand certain general 
assumptions, or postulates, upon which the 
religious life of man is founded. He shows 
the nature and necessity of these postulates, 
as a part of our spiritual equipment; and 
he points out that all human attitudes and 
enterprises—whether practical, scientific, 
or aesthetic—are likewise based upon 
assumptions. He then proceeds: “We 
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will try to objectively study and weigh 
history, to master as far as possible the 
psychology of the religious reaction, to 
understand amid the complexity of its 
character the various elements that con- 
stitute religion both in its inner life and 
its outward manifestations”; and he 
reaffirms the great truth, which the present 
age is gripping with new power, that “in 
the long run the ultimate test mankind 
will apply to the various religious forms and 
claims will be the outcome in personal and 
social character’’ (pp. 23, 24). 

Having shown the necessity for historical 
study of the problem, Dr. Hall turns to the 
time relations of his theme, and asks what 
are the earliest forms of the religious life. 
“Tt is possible,” he writes, “broadly to sketch 
the religious attitude of earlier humanity. 
As Robertson Smith has made clear, it was 
essentially a group attitude. Unauthorized 
non-group religion became magic, and was 
generally soon condemned and dreaded’”’ 
(p. 29). In other words, religion at the 
outset is predominantly a_ sociological 
thing—an affair of the social mechanism. 
All early religion is bound up with the wel- 
fare of the state. The author’s consistent 
avoidance of the term “sociology” is only 
a foible. 

Setting out from this point of view, 
Dr. Hall shows that religion has everywhere 
been under the control of a double, or two- 
fold, interest: the priestly and the pro- 
phetic, the former having to do with the 
forces of order, sequence, unity, and con- 
servation within the group life; the latter 
being concerned with the forces that dis- 
rupt obsolete social practices and initiate 
new stages of group development. While 
thus pointing out that both interests have 
their place and function in history, he 
shows that the priestly element always 
tends to become identified with abuses 
which it is the especial office of the pro- 
phetic element to correct. And _ since 
religion is chiefly known in its organized, 
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or priestly, form, it follows that many of 
the religious difficulties of intelligent people 
have a moral and not an intellectual basis. 
“Practically all developed priesthoods, 
wherever they are found, whether in primi- 
tive religion or in modern Protestantism, 
are Tory and reactionary, for conservation 
has been the function of the priestly interest 
so long that it almost inevitably over- 
functions, and thus brings upon religion 
the reproach of being non-progressive and 
antagonistic to new currents of feeling, 
thought, and action” (p. 53). On the 
other hand, the prophet formulates a new 
message; but when this has been ac- 
cepted, and become a part of the group 
life, people forget how novel the message 
was, and so the way is prepared for a new 
conservatism. 

Emphasizing the value and dignity of 
both priestly and prophetic interests, 
Dr. Hall does not idealize them, for he 
admits that neither has a full-rounded 
outlook on religion and life. But he goes 
on to show that in the spiritual and material 
achievements which make up the story of 
human life, the priestly and prophetic 
interests have constantly functioned “‘in a 
thousand ways hidden from the ordinary 
and superficial onlooker” (p. 91). It is 
the profounder aspect of religion which 
Dr. Hall seeks to bring especially to our 
attention. 

Study of the subject in this way brings 
up the matter of religion as a present-day 
problem. “It is easy,” he writes, “to 
raise the question whether religion has not 
fulfilled its function, and now hands over 
its work to other and more modern interests” 
(p. 97). He points out that the union of 
Church and State has always put the priest- 
ly element in the foreground, and that 
religion itself has never been wholly identi- 
fied with ecclesiasticism; and he continues: 
“The function of a priestly church almost 
inevitably brings it sooner or later into 


conflict with religion on its prophetic 
revelationary side” (p.97). And while 
the thought of religion as the exclusive 
group bond has more or less passed away 
in our own times, and while the older con- 
ception of the priestly state is really gone, 
even in Roman Catholic countries, there 
is no evidence to show that religion has 
less hold over us than it had over the past. 
“Tf religion is a vast illusion, it is one that 
shows no signs at present of abatement, 
but, rather, is manifesting its vitality in a 
way even more striking and dramatic 
than in the time of Mohammed or the 
Crusades” (p. 104). 

Having conducted us up to this result, 
Dr. Hall pauses to consider various types 
of religious development, somewhat after 
the manner of Professor James in Varieties 
of Religious Experience, his main thought 
being that religion appears under different 
forms. The remainder of the argument 
turns around the relation between religion 
and ethics, and the place of religion in the 
modern state. 

Some of his final thoughts are these: 
“Religion has not explained our universe 
any more than science has, but it has 
co-ordinated it, and in ever more satisfying 
form enabled us to conceive of it as rational 
and purposeful” (p. 131). “Faith inter- 
penetrates all life. Its meaning for life is 
all-important and all-embracing. Those 
who turn away from the subject in ignorant 
indifference know no real history and miss 
the clue to man’s deepest psychology, and 
the key to the mystery of life and death” 
(p. 155). 

It is not our purpose to set forth in detail 
the arguments employed nor the conclusions 
reached in this book, but rather to herald the 
book itself. It is full of homiletic sug- 
gestion, scientific insight, and real devotional 
value; and it is welcome as giving expression 
to the newer thought and feeling of the age 
on this high theme. 
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Persistent Problems of Philosophy. By Mary 
Whiton Calkins, Professor in Wellesley 
College. New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 
xxvi+577. $2.50. 

This noteworthy and useful book has now 
gone into its third edition. It has proved to be 
of large-service to students of philosophy, and 
has been widely commended by specialists. It 
is an introduction to philosophy through a study 
of the problems which have engaged the attention 
of great modern thinkers, such as Descartes, 
Hobbes, Leibniz, Berkeley, Hume, Kant 
Spinoza, Fichte, Schelling, Schopenhauer, and 
Hegel. It has a valuable appendix, of more than 
one hundred closely printed pages, containing 
biographies and bibliographies of modern phi- 
losophers, together with summaries and discus- 
sions. Written in a ciear and attractive style, 
the book is adapted both to the needs of general 
students and of clergymen who seek to familiar- 
ize themselves with the religious phase of 
modern thought. It sets forth, directly and 
vividly, the opening out of the human mind in 
breaking away from the dogmatism and scholas- 
ticism of mediaeval times. The oe ae 
— heighten the attractiveness of the 
volume. 


Training the Boy. By William A. McKeever, 
Professor of Philosophy in Kansas State 
Agricultural College. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1913. Pp. xviii+368. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

This is another good sign of the present 
awakening to the boy and his needs. The book 
is not a product of theory, but of practical 
experience. The author has already published 
a book nearly as large on Farm Boys and Girls; 
and the present work is dedicated to his “third 
son.” Professor McKeever looks at the boy not 
only from the standpoints of scientific and prac- 
tical investigation, but with the eye of father- 
hood. His volume is really a kind of boy- 
encyclopedia. It approaches the subject from 
apparently all points of view; and includes full 
bibliographies, together with thirty-five illus- 
trations. It ought to find its way into the 
hands of ministers and social workers who are 


interested in this vital theme. 
The Word and the World. Pastoral Studies 
for the Modern Preacher. By Rev. John 


Wakeford, B.D. London: Longmans, Green 
&Co., 1912. Pp. xiit211. $1.20. 
As its title-page indicates, this is a book on 
pastoral theology. It is English, and is written 
from the standpoint of the “Establishment.” 
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On taking it up, our first impulse is to say that 
the American minister, or even the British Non- 
conformist minister, can glean but little from 
the volume. Yet religious leaders, like workers 
in other spheres, can always profit by “‘cross- 
fertilization of culture.” One who is not a 
member of the official English church, and whose 
activity lies in a different part of the religious 
field, can find stimulus and inspiration in this 
treatise, looking at the world as it does through 
the eyes of an earnest lican priest. The 
book turns out to be quite a study of the social 
changes now sweeping over English religion; 
and in this respect, the appended questionnaire, 
addressed to men engaged in active parish work 
in various parts of England and Wales, is par- 
ticularly interesting. The answers of these men 
form one of the most instructive features of the 
discussion. No one who will go carefull 
a the book can fail to derive mu 
nefit. 


Victory in Christ. By Robert F. Horton, 
D.D. Philadelphia: The Sunday School 
Times Co., 1912. Pp.116. $0.50. 

A devotional study which undertakes to show 
“how to make the daring venture of the vic- 
torious life.” Dr. Horton’s tender message will 
comfort those who are discouraged, and will 
increase the faith of those who already know the 
victory in Christ. He unites appreciation of 
modern scholarship with a sane realization of the 
meaning of Jesus Christ and the Scriptures. In 
the chapter on Bible-study, he testifies that 
criticism has given him nothing but help in the 
reading of the Bible for practical and religious 
purposes; that it has removed far more diffi- 
culties than it has created; that it has got rid of 
traditional interpretations and views which 
were a real hindrance to the living truth; and 
that it seems to have given new life and fresh- 
ness to parts of the Bible which had seemed 
lifeless or meaningless. Emphasizing a fact 
which can hardly be insisted upon too often, he 

ints out that, whether the Scriptures are 
med at from the old or the new standpoint, 
they have the unique quality of bringing us to 

God and of bringing God tous. More and more 

the religious leaders of today are seeing this 

truth. Asa result, books like Dr. Horton’s are 
multiplying, and must gradually but steadily 
replace the older type of devotional literature. 


Prayer and the Human Problem. By Rev. 
W. Arthur Cornaby. New York: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1912. Pp. viii+-306. $1.50. 


How can man achieve actual, personal 
comradeship with God? This age-old problem 
of religion is treated in a fresh and original way 
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by theauthor. He tells us that the volume “has 
grown out of early morning quietude, during 
some months of enforced holiday spent upon a 
mountain in central China, and later upon the 
Canadian shores of the Pacific, when sacred 
thoughts came almost unbidden.” Although 
the book establishes nothing new, its manner of 
approach, suggested by an experience not 
common to Christians, gives novel hints and 
insights into the subject of prayer. 


Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt. By James Henry Breasted. 
New York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. xviiit+379. 
$1.50. 

A number of scholarly and able treatises on 
Egyptian religion have appeared in recent years, 
notably those of Erman, Steindorff, and Wiede- 
mann. This new book by Professor Breasted, 
however, marks an advance on previous work of 
the kind, not -~ because it makes use of 
sources not so fully available to earlier ex- 
pounders of Egyptian religion, but because its 
general conception and method bring the treat- 
ment of the subject into line with modern 
sociological and psychological interpretations of 
history. Egyptian thoughts about the gods, 
duty, the spirit-world, and life after death are 
correlated with the great process of Egyptian 
evolution as it moves forward magestically out of 
the dim, prehistoric age and finally merges in the 
wide stream of world-history. The book is 
adapted to the needs of both scholar and lay- 
man; and it is of special interest and value as a 
comparative study for the use of those who are 
following out the development of Hebrew- 
Christian religion from the standpoint of his- 
torical criticism. Some of the chapter titles 
are: “Nature and the State Make Their 
Impression on Religion—Earliest Systems”; 
“Life after Death—The Sojourn in the Tomb 
—Death Makes Its Impression on Religion”; 
“Realms of the Dead—The Pyramid Texts— 
The Ascent to the Sky”; ‘“‘The Earliest Celestial 
Hereafter”; ‘“‘Emergence of the Moral Sense— 
Moral Worthiness and the Hereafter”; ‘The 
Social Forces Make Their Impression on Religion 
—The Earliest Social Regeneration’’; ‘‘ Popular- 
ization of the Old Royal Hereafter—Triumph of 
Osiris—Conscience and the Book of the Dead— 
Magic and Morals”; “The Imperial Age—The 
World State Makes Its Impression on Religion— 
Earliest Monotheism”; “The Age of Personal 
Piety—Sacerdotalism and Final Decadence.” 


The Christian Conception of God. By 
Walter F. Adeney. New York: Revell, 1912. 
Pp. 273. $1.00. 

The author is principal of Lancashire 
College, Manchester, and has done high-grade 
work in biblical introduction and in church 
history before writing this treatise. His book 


on The Greek and Eastern Churches in “The 
International Theological Library,” and his 
volumes on Christ and the New Testament 
are ample proof of his ability, and of his 
preparation for work in the field of Christian 
theology proper. He treats the subject 
under such heads as the following: ‘Christ 
the Source”; “Other Sources”; ‘‘God as the 
Father of All”; “Personality”; ‘‘Immanence 
and Transcendence”; “The Incarnation”; 
“The Holy Spirit”; ‘The Trinity”; “The 
Mystic, the Church, and the Creed.” Without 
indorsing the entire treatment, we have no 
hesitation in saying that it will be welcome to 
ministers and students who have been some- 
what perplexed by recent tendencies in theo- 
logical scholarship. Principal Adeney writes in 
view of modern scientific results, and his spirit 
is that of the constructive liberal. The book 
inevitably suggests comparison with the late 
W. N. Clarke’s Christian Doctrine of God. 
Both Clarke and Adeney are modern in stand- 
point; but they approach the subject of Chris- 
tian theology from different angles. Dr. 
Adeney’s treatment of the problems, clustering 
around the terms “immanent,” “absolute,” 
“infinite,” and “personal,” in connection with 
the idea of God, will probably satisfy more 
readers than do the corresponding sections in 
Clarke. 

It is a matter of much significance that a 
book of this kind should be published as a 
number in ‘“‘The Christian Faith and Doctrine 
Series,’ which carries with it in some sense the 
moral, if not the intellectual, prestige of the 
British National Free Church Council, in spite 
of the disclaimer in the note facing chap. i. 
The general editor, Rev. F. B. Meyer, has not 
been identified with the type of scholarship 
indicated by the treatise; and we seem to find 
here another of the many signs of growing 
co-operation between different schools of 
Christian thought in the awakening church of 
today. It is becoming more difficult every year 
to produce religious literature of a kind that will 
command the respect of the rising generation of 
students, and the attention of thoughtful and 
scholarly men, without working in view of the 
standpoints represented by such writers as 
Principal Adeney and several others w 
names appear on the list of contributors to this 
series. 


The Religion of Science. The Faith of 
Coming Man. By James W. Lee. New 
York, Chicago, and Toronto: F. H. Revell, 
1912. 2ded. Pp. 307. $1.50. 

This volume proceeds from the author’s 
appreciation of the vast practical achievements 
of modern science, upon the one hand, and from 
his —- of the satisfying practical values of 
the Christian religion upon the other. He seeks, 
therefore, to validate Christianity as the religion 
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of science, yA showing that it answers to the 
demands of the ethical and spiritual life, with 
the same practical conclusiveness as do the 
doctrines of science answer to the needs of the 
material, animal life. Hence the doctrines of 
Christianity i in their organic unity constitute a 
a religious science, just as truly as do 

of natural science constitute one of 
material, sensible things. 

The ‘author has arrived, somewhat pre- 
maturely perhaps, at the conviction that “The 
science of religion” has completed its labors, and 
has discovered the idea underlying all religions. 
Christianity, he thinks, is also shown to be the 
perfect realization of this fundamental idea. 
What the author considers this idea to be, and 
what, therefore, constitutes essential Chris- 
tianity upon the doctrinal side will be apparent 
from the following citations: ‘‘The essential 
Christ, who in the beginning was called the 
Word (or the Logos) is the Eternal Center of 
every man’s life. He was, and is, the One 
through whom the many come into being, and 
he gives to each the qualities that make him an 
individual and also the collective relations that 
make him a part of a wondrous human whole. 

Christ is the universal burning reality 
underlying all religion. .... But for him at 
the core of all human life, the a. - be 
earth would have never sought the Lord. 

(pp. 265, 266). 

Thus does our author affirm the Logos 
Christology as the essential foundation of an 
interpretation which is to satisfy the thought of 
an age which is “speaking and gg = 
accordance with standards erected b 
scientific method” (p. 48). will 
much stronger case could made out te 
Christianity as the religion of science, by the 
use of a more scientific method, as distinguished 
from one essentially dogmatic and dialectial. 

The book is rich in illustrative material, and 
manifests a fervent religious spirit. 


Rudolf Eucken’s Message to Our Age. By 
Henry C. Sheldon. New York: Eaton & 
Mains, 1913. Pp. 55. $0.35. 

Professor Sheldon quotes characteristic 
passages from Eucken’s works, interweaving 
comment and criticism of hisown. The booklet 
will be wanted by ministers and others who wish 
to know what Eucken stands for and why he has 
made such a noticeable impression. After be- 
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coming acquainted with him through this intro- 
duction, many will want to go farther, and 
familiarize themselves with his writings. Thisis 
a good exhibit of the outstanding aspects of 
Eucken’s thought, showing how he points out 
and emphasizes the remedy for the spiritual 
deficiency of the present age. 


Professor Barton’s little volume, The Heart 
of the Christian Message (M n, $1.25), is 
one of those little volumes that exhibits com- 
pactly, and in capital literary style, the result 
of wide reading. Starting with the message 
of Jesus, Professor Barton sets forth the Chris- 
tian message, as preached by Paul and John, 
the Eastern church, the Western church, the 
reformers, the early friends, and the twentieth 
century. The central message is the great 
privilege of personal union with God, of becom- 
ing his fellow-worker in completing the evolu- 
tion of humanity. It is a valuable little book for 
one who wishes to study the forest of Christian 
thought without getting lost among the trees 
of histories of doctrines. And, after all, the 
more one studies Christian doctrine, the more 
one is convinced that behind all its theologies 
and institutions, Christianity has really had this 
one great aim—the bringing of the soul into 
inward relation with the actual God of the uni- 
verse. 


The Macmillan Company has recently issued 
a volume by R. Fulton Cutting, entitled The 
Church and Society, consisting of last year’s 
lectures on the Kennedy Foundation at the 
New York School of Philanthropy. The volume 
concerns itself with demonstrating the part 
which the church has played, is playing, and 
should play in the progress of present-day 
society. A perusal of these pages goes to show 
that the church deserves more credit for social 
altruism than the hostile critic is sometimes 
willing to give it. The volume is the result of 
a very elaborate first-hand investigation on the 
part of Mr. Cutting and his secretary of the 
work which the church is actually doing. It 
therefore has the advantage of not being in 
theory as important, but is an induction from 
actual facts. The partial list of the books will 
show the range of treatment—The Church 
and the Public School,” “The Police,” “ Public 
Health,” “The Children,” etc. In addition 
the various social enterprises of the individual 
churches are treated in the second part. 


